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It will be recollected by our readers that we 
gave, some time since, a partial description of a 
newly invented Rail, called the “ New-York Pa- 
tent Guarp Rat,” invented by a gentleman of 
this city, which we believed would prove an im- 
portant acquisition to those interested in the con- 
struction of Railroads. Weare now permitted 
by the Patentee, R. Butkvey, Esq. to give in this 
number of the Journal, a more particular account 
of it, and we would call the attention of those of our 
readers toit who are familiar with such subjects, 
requesting them to give us their views and opin- 
ion of its utility. From our limited acquaintance 
with. the practical application of such inventions, 
we do not speak with great confidence, but from 
the specimens of this Rail examined by us, and 
the favorable opinions expressed by distinguish- 
ed Engineers, we have no doubt of its great 
utility, as tending to economy. in constructing, 
and safety in using, Railroads; and we trust, 
therefore, that the inventor will realize a liberal 
reward for his serviees. 





We haye been politely furnished by Mr. Lr 
Ray pz Cuavumont, of Jefferson county, with an 
interesting letter from Epmunp S. Coxe, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, together with the three last an- 
nual reports of the Canal Commissioners of 
Pennsylvania, from which we shall be able to 
give, ina subsequent number, an interesting 
history and account of the progress and pre- 
sent condition of the internal improvements of 
that state. 





We owe an apology to both gentlemen for 


publishing the letter which will be found in this 
number of the Journal, but, as it relates to pub- 
lic improvements in which all are interested, 
we are desirous to lay it before our readers. 





The following remarks concerning the Char- 
ters of the New-York, Providence and Boston, 
and the New-York and Stonington Railroad 
Companies, aré published for the information 
of those who may feel an interest in the sub- 
ect. 


Said Charters are from the States of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and grant to sundry 
persons permission to construct a Railroad 
from Providence to Stonington, on Long Island 
Sound, with such branches to the waters of 
Narraganset Bay, Factory Villages, and such 
other places, as the proprietors may deem ex- 
pedient. It will be perceived, upon a perusal 
of the Charters, that they are unusually liberal ; 
the grant is perpetual, without any reserve of 
power by the States, and exclusive to this Com- 
pany, for thirty years, from the time the road 
is open for use. 

The distance from Stonington to Providence, 
by this route, as surveyed, is about forty-five 
miles, and between thirty-five and forty miles 
less than by the present route of the steamboats. 
The road will pass in the vicinity of about fifty 
large manufacturing establishments, a number 
of thriving villages, and over a very level coun- 
try, in no case apn | stationary power, or 
deep cutting and embankments, with a soil ex- 
tremely well adapted to the grading of the road, 
and granite in abundance for the foundations. 

These advantages all must acknowledge to 
be of immense importance. The expense in- 
curred through a want of them, By some of our 
Railroads, has excited a serious objection in the 
minds of many against Railroads generally. 
This road is intended as a continuation of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad, and was sug- 
gested with a-view to increase the facilities of 
communication between Boston, Providence, 
and New-York, and that the termination of the 
Railroad might be at a Point where the naviga- 
tion might. be unobstructed by the ice: Provi- 
dence iver, as is well known, being generally 
closed a part of the winter. 

Stonington Harbor is never closed, and by a 
breakwater recently completed by government, 
is rendered safe for vessels of every description, 
in the most boisterous weather. It must be evi- 
dent that the construction of this road will very 
- sont enhance the value of th= stock of the 

oston and Providence Road, and the comple- 
tion of that road is also of importance to the 
value of this. 








In the opinion of experienced engineers, the! 





whole road, with the necessary turn outs, toll 
houses, engines, cars, &c., &c., can be finish- 
ed and in operation for considerably less than 
the capital stock of the company, and there is 
no doubt in the minds of those acquainted with 
the subject, that when the whole line of road 
between Boston and Stonington shall be com- 
plete, passengers will regularly be transported 
from New-York to Boston ih twelve hours, and 
of course, by daylight, most of the year. 

The present amount of passage and trans- 
portation is sufficient to yield a handsome inte. 
rest to the proprietors, but when it is consider- 
ed with how much ease passengers may then 
pass between the different cities, avoiding the 
unpleasant circumstances usually attending a 
passage round Point Judith, is it not perfectly 
reasonable to calculate upona very great increase 
of passengers, in addition to the present annual 
increase, which is at least 25 per cent.? and when 
merchandise can be transported between New- 
York, Providence and Boston, in so-short a pe- 
riod, with so much certainty as to the time of 
its delivery, at so small an expense, and with so 
great a saving of inserance and interest, as will 
be the ease when this whole line of communi- 
cation shall be completed, it must be evident 
that a very large proportion of the goods now 
carried in packets will then be transported by 
this route. 

When it is considered that this route is al- 
ready one of the greatest thoroughfares in the 
United States, that the travelling is progres. 
sively and rapidly increasing, m connection 
with the fact, that the proposed Railroad will 
greatly shorten the distance, and materially im- 
prove the means of conveyance, the stock of 
this road certainly presents an opportunity for 
a very profitable investment—second, probably, 
to no Railroad in this country. 





Ramroap.—It may be gratifying to distant 
stockholders to be informed that the Saratoga 
and Schenectady Railroad has experienced: no 
serious injury from the frost of the past winter. 
Some of the embankments will require slight 
repairs, growing out of their freshness ; but as 
soon as they shall become solid, we know of no 
reason why they should not remain so. Indeed, 
every appearance indicates that the annual re- 
pairs of the road will be unimportant, and 
much less than has been generally anticipated. 
—[Saratoga Sentinel.]” 





CuesaPeaxke anv On10 Canat.—Five thousand 
men and boys, assisted by 850 horses, oxen and 
mules, and a weekly consumption of 9,000 Ibe. of » 
gunpowder, are now urging to a completion 102 
miles of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Six- 
ty-four miles are to be in use on the Ist of June, 
and 102 miles on the 5th of October next.—[Bos-. 
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REFERENCES. 

A and B represent side views, with the up- 
per edge of rails of cast metal, with a wrought 
iron rod incased from end to end, and riveted 
at each end as ataga. (Rails on this principle 
may be made of any required form, and the 
above are not made by scale, but merely with 
a view to represent the combination of wrought 
and cast metal, as hereafter described.) 

C is intended to represent the upper edge of| 
two rails with bevel joints. 

D, sectional view of the rail. 

E E represent a sectional view of cast iron 
chairs, as secured upon woed or stone cross 
sleepers ; the ends of the rails to rest in the 
chairs are to have corresponding notclies, so 
as to receive keys applied horizontally. 

F represents a rough’ wood or stone cross 
sleeper, squared only at spaces sufficiently large 
to fit the chairs E E. 

H. With a view to illustrate the principal of 
the arch more clearly, the rail at H represents 
a rail with the cast iron part cracked at the lines 
drawn across it, showing clearly that if a weight 
were applied upon the upper edge of the rail, 
the cracks in the cast iron at the upper edge 
would be pressed in a contracting position, 
while the lower edge would be pressed in a dis- 
tending position ; yet it will appear evident that 
the cracks in the lower edge could not open 
until the wrought iron rod at foot should be 
drawn. apart endwise: the wrought iron rod, 
being riveted at each end, secures the segments 
of cast iron, on the same principle as an arch 
composed of segments is secured by its abut- 
ments. ‘“ Guard Rails,” however, in use, con- 
taining a rod of malleable iron from end to end, 
through the lower edge, will not be liable to 
crack even with much greater weight than is 
usually applied upon railroads. 


The newly invented Meratnic Ratt, for rail- 
roads, called the “ New-York Patent Guard 
Rail,” for which the Patent right has been se- 
cured in the United States andin Europe. The 
Guard Rail is constructed on an entirely new 
principle, being by combination in the process 
of manufacture, of two kinds of metal, namely, 
wrought iron and cast iron; so applied, that each 
rail combines within itself the principle of an 
arch ; consequently they can be made of any 
required strength ; Guard Rails of six, eight, or 
ten feet in length, resting their ends only on 
sleepers, may be made to sustain safely even 
ten or twenty tons to the wheel, if necessary, 
and remain fit for use, even if the cast iron part 
of the rail should, from any cause, become 
eracked in many places: they are already made 


ave been applied, without affecting 
the rail; whereas two and a half tons to the 
wheel are probably as great a weight as will ordi- 
narily be required upon railroads. 

It will appear evident fromthe following facts, 
and from the following reasons, that the mani- 
fest defects, in regard to permanency, in all de- 


wrought iron, or entirely from cast iron, as 
appears from recent pudlications, predicated 
upon practical results in Europe, and in this 
country, preclude the possibility of laying down 
a permanent railroad with those descriptions 
of rails. 

Cast Iron Ratzis.—In the first place, rails 
made entirely of cast metal are in Barope ob- 
served to be unsafe, from their liability to break 
when affected by frost, as also by concussion. 
Wroveut Iron Raits.—Rails made entirely 
of wrought iron, as now used, called the edge 
rail, require the great expense of being sup- 
ported by sleepers at short intervals, say about 
three feet apart ; and wrought iron rails are, as 
stated from practical results in England, “ ob- 
served to require renewing after about fifteen 
years’ use, partly in consequence of the great 
weight of the wheels, which, being rolled upon 
the ratls, extends the lamine composing their 
upper surfaces, and at length causes those sur- 
faces to break up in scales ;” and partly from 
the circumstance that “wrought metal is ob- 
served to decay and become weakened in crusts 
of rust, when laid near the surface of the earth 
in damp situations.” 

Woop Raits.—Wood rails, containing iron 
plates, have, in this country, been observed so 
far to decay as to require renewing the fifth 
year after being laid down. This rapid decay 
may be accounted for from the circumstance 
that, ordinarily, rails for railroads require to be 
laid near the surface of the earth, consequently 


most rapid in decay: as for instance, a com. 


the surface remain comparatively sound ; and 


fore, wou 


scription of improvement seems to merit. 








seriptions of rails, manufactured entirely from 





are exposed at the very line where wood is the 


mon fence post will rot quite off at the surface 
of the earth, while the parts above and below 


further, that part of the wood rai] which is 
covered by an iron plate becomes in a measure 
bruised by the action of wheels passing over it, 
rendering it of a spongy nature, so that it will 
absorb and retain an increased quantity of 
water, and being at the same time shielded 
from the ordinary process of evaporation, by 
its iron plate, forms an additional cause of its 
rapid decay... That description of rails, there- 

ii be but temporary, as if used on 
long lines, the rails first laid down would pro- 
bably be in a decayed state before the comple- 
tion of the entire line, so as to require to be 
broken up in places; constantly undergoing 
repairs, and never so far in a finished state as 
to insure its uninterrupted use; and conse- 
quently not calculated to secure that degree of 
confidence to stockolders, and to dealers in rail- 
road stocks, which the importance of that de- 


It, therefore, from practical results above al- 
luded to, becomes evident that, without some 
improvement in the construction of rails, there 
would not be that degree of permanency which 
would warrant the construction of long rail- 
roads, while, at the same time, the idea that 
internal improvements, by means of railroads, 

ill ultimately be preferred to an extent neces- 
eat to facilitate intercourse between the ex- 





treme parts of the United States, seems to be 
prevalent: such an intercourse upon t 
railroads would probably not be confined to 
sectional interests, but would become interest- 
ing in a national point of view, as affording a 
medium ,for the quick conveyance of troops 
and munitions from place to place, in cases of 
invasion. 

The primary advantages, therefore, resultin 
[rom this discovery, as pertaining to the “ Gua 
Rail,” are great strength—permanency—and ac- 
tual saving of capital to a great extent in the 
construction of railroads, which saving is partly 
occasioned by the dispensing with half or two- 
thirds the usual odlabor of sleepers or founda- 
tions; and consequently the great saving ef time 
necessary for constructing railroads, and render- 
ing them productive. 

efore describing the “Guard Rail,” I will 
premise merely, that in order to construct rails 
for safety and permanency, notonly great strength 
is required, but strength of a peculiar description : 
as for instance, if a rail were made entirely of 
cast iron, sufficiently strong to sustain say even 
ten tons weight, by gradual pressure, it could 
probably be broken down by a stroke from a ten 
pound sledge, whereas, if a small wrought iron 
rod of say a half of an inch in diameter, secured 
at its ends, pe to gh similar stroke from a 
sledge applied upon it, (if the iron were good,) it 
would, seonae of Seine broken, cause the sledge 
to rebound. ‘Those two descriptions of strength 
by this improvement are united in the construc- 
tion of metalic rails, so as to produce perhaps 
four-fold of that description of strength necessary 
in making safe and permanent rails, than could 
be produced from either kind of metal, if used se- 
parately of equal weight, and may be made in the 
following manner:—Patterns for rails, of required 
form and dimensions, are to be applied in sand 
moulds for casting, and after the pattern is with- 
drawn from the mould, a wrought iron rod or 
bar is to be placed within the mould, and secured 
by proper stays, so that when the fluid metal is 
poured into the mould, it surrounds the wrought 
rod, causes it to expand,and contraction thereafter 
becomes uniform in both the wrought and cast 
iron. Some forty rails have been east on this 
principle, and so little is the trouble of placing the 
naps my rod in the mould, that no extra cha 

is made for’ casting rails on this principle. It is 
intended, however, to dispense with much of the 
trouble and expense of a by the use of 
entire metalic moulds, or at least chill plates for the 
upper edge, and for the ends of the rail; by which 
the upper edge will be of an increased hardness, 
and consequently less liable to wear from the ac- 
tion of wheels. 

Rails made on this principle have been exam- 
ined by many scientific gentlemen, among whom 
were several eminent Engineers, and approved 
of byallofthem. A remark by one of those Engi- 
neers was, “that in his opinion this discovery 
would be the means of producing a revolution in 
the construction of railroads.” An eminent Pro- 
fessor in this city, whose opivion of its merits was 
solicited, remarked “that it was decidedly the 








umber of foundations or sleepers. 


is a 


nh inven 
ls in. 


m of r l size for use by those 
entlemen, as it seems difficult in writing a brie 
escription to be so pst hy rg as to 
use a clear and full understanding of it by per- 
ons who have not an opportunity of examining 


he rail i ; 
I have alluded to the fact, that each rail made 
n this principle becomes within itself secured on 
iple of an arch: as for instance, the up- 
edge of the rail in principle forms the arch— 
he wrought rod being in the lower edge of the 
, extending from end to end, and riveted at 
ch end, forms, as it were, the abutments, so 
hat a weight upon the top of the rail would have 
tendency to force the particles composing the 
pper edge of the rail in a contracting position, 
nd a tendency to force the particles composing 
lower edge of the rail in a distending posi- 
on, so that if a rail were to break, it becomes 
yident that the fissure must commence at the 
edge of the rail ; and it is also evident, that 
» fissure can commence in the lower edge with- 
it first drawing t!:e wrought iron rod apart end- 
ise ; and if a wrought iron rod, of say one inch 
n diameter, be applied, of good iron, it will re- 
uire a distending force of some thirty or fifty 
ons to draw it apart. In some instances I have 
ad a small rod applied in the upper edge of the 
il: it, however, does not add to the main 
trength of the rail; it has the effect merely of 
eeping the sections of cast iron in place, if from 
ny cause the cast iron part of the rail should be- 
ome cracked, as rails made on this principle may 
retained in use even after the cast tron part 
f the rail becomes cracked in many places; the 
egments of cast iron being secured at foot by the 
prought iron rod, on the same principle that the 
gments of an arch are secured by its abutments. 
See Plate annexed.) I have rails with the cast 
ron part purposely cracked in several places, 
merely with a view of testing their relative 
trength in that eect (See Plate, letter H.) 
Permanency: The wrought iron part of the 
uard Rail being incased in cast iron cannot 
become weakened by corrosion, and experience 
as proved that cast iron is not greatly affected 
by exp”. rc; therefore there is probably no good 
ase. .o: Supposing, but that rails made on this 
rincipic will last fifty or even a hundred years, 
br more. 
Savine or Caprrat: The saving of capital 
ill greatly depend on the length of the rail used. 
it may be used of sufficient length to save the 
xpense of one-half or“two-thirds of the usual 
This part of 
e saving, therefore, may be calculated on that 
principle, depending on the cost of sleepers in dif- 
erent situations; and as a further advantage, 
vhen dispensing with so great a proportion of 
joundations or sleepers, railroads can be com- 
pleted and rendered productive in a proportion- 
nly less time. Rails may. be made on this prin- 
iple requiring sleepers, sav, six to ten feet apart. 
I have already alluded to rails now cast in this 
ity of eight feet in length, upon which ten tons 
were applied at a single bearing without affect- 


Wg the rail: these rails weighed twenty pounds 


0 the running foot ; they may, however, be made 


#f sufficient strength with less weight of metal ; 


nd from the fact that cast iron in England is 
bnly £4 per ton, it is presumed that rails can be 


procured in England at about £5 10 per ton of 


ge pper 


Bir by 


f 
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240 pounds, and can with necessary fastenings 
be imported free of duty. 

The fact last alluded to is a very important 
ne in relation to large investments of capital in 
ails; these rails, imported free of duty, will at all 

mes have an intrinsic value, even if broken up, 
fa proft on their original cost ; whereas rails, 
which are in their nature of decaying substances, 

er process of decay, sink the capital originally 
invested in them. 
Use w Winter: These Guard Rails, being 
tcured in cast iron chairs, may be elevated, the 
several inches above the surface, so 
use of a snow plough to pass upon 
h fone of the rail they may be used in winter 
# well as in summer. ‘ 


icular || F 
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- Use in Srreers or Crrms: These Gu 

ils may be so applied in the streets of cities 

to place the upper surface of the rail on a line 
with the paving stones; so that carriages and 
carts can turn upon them, and pass over them 
without any obstruction whatever; and further, 
inasmuch as these rails require cross sleepers, at 
distances only of six or eight feet, excavations 
may be made in streets, beneath the rails, for the 








laying or repairing of gas and water pipes, 
without injury to the railroad. 

Woop Sreepers: It being that wood is not 
rapid in decay, if placed entirely beneath the sur- 
face, it may, in situations where stone are not 
easily procured, be used with great advantage, 
and degree of permanency; inasmuch, as the 
chairs, when intended for wood sleepers, can be 
formed with so increased an elevation as to per- 
mit the wood sleepers to be placed entirely below 
the surface; and as such sleepers are to be ap- 
plied crosswise the road, merely for the ends of 
the rails to rest upon, they may be applied in their 
original round state, except a small spot on the 
upper side, at each end, to be squared sufficiently 
e to fit the chairs upon, as represented at 
E E in the plate. 

It having been matter of doubt whether cast 
iron chairs, so called, could be imported free of 
duty, I addressed a letter to the Hon. the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, making an inquiry upon 
that point, and received an answer, from which 
the following quotation is an extract: “In reply 
I have to state that it has been decided that cast 
iron chairs or pedestals, with necessary fasten- 
ings for placing the iron rails thereon, are enti- 
tled to the benefit of the act of the 14th July, 
1832, respecting railroad iron.” 

Larerat Pressure: In the construction of 
“‘ Guard Rails,” special care has been taken to 
guard against the effects of lateral pressure, 
which is satisfactorily accomplished, as_ will 
fully appear on examination of rails now made 
in full size for use. 

Among the many advantages, therefore, to 
Railroad Companies, in the use of these rails, 
is not only a degree of permanency which seems 
requisite to warrant heavy expenditures, and 
which also is necessary in order to give confi- 
dence to stockholders and stock-dealers ; their 
use in winter as well as in summer ; saving of 
time in construction of railroads ; but an actual 
saving of capital, to so great an extent that 
only a portion of this saving will be required for 
the patent right for using them. 





[Communicated for the American Railroad Journal.] 
Puaitapenpuia, March 5, 1833. 
To V. Le Ray De Cuaumont, Esa., New-York : 

My Dear Sir,—I have delayed replying to 
your letter of the 2d of February, until 1 should 
be enabled to furnish you with the information 

ou desire. I have just received from my friend 
W. C. Livingston, of the State Senate, the re- 

orts of our canal commissioners, for the years 
1830-31-32, which you will receive with this 
letter. The extent, cost, and present condition 
of our public works, are therein given, with 
much matter of detail. Independently of the 
State, numerous works, forming important 
links in the great system of communication, 
have been executed by chartered companies, 
viz. “* The Union Canal,’ commences from the 
State canal at Middletown, on the Susquehan- 
nah, ten miles below Harrisburg, and passes 
through Dauphin, Lebanon, and Berks coun- 
ties, to Reading, on the Schuylkill, where it is 
connected with the Schuylkill canal. Length, 
80 miles ; width of water line, 36 feet ; bottom, 
24 feet ; depth, 4 feet. A lockage of 519 feet is 
overcome by 93 lift and 2 guard locks, 75 feet 
in length and 8 feet 6 inches in breadth. On 
this canal there is fa tunnel 729 feet in length, 
and 18 feet wide, and 16 feet high, cut through 
solid rock, perhaps the largest in the Union. 
Size of boats, from 25 to 30 tons. Cost of 
canal, $1,600,000. 

“The Schuylkill Navigation Company.”— 
This is a series of canal and slackwater navi- 








gation; length, 108 miles; canal, 63 miles; 
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feet ; 
This work is am 
expensive undertaking executed by individual 
effort in the Union. ‘The lockage equals 
the New-York Canal. Cost, about $2,200,000. 

“The Central Railroad.”—This road is in 
progression, but not yet-finished. Its object is 
to secure the trade of the north and west 
branches of the Susquehannah to vee ry 
by a railroad from Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, 
to Danville, on the north branch of the Susque- 
hannah with branches to Sunbury and Cata- 
wissa. Length, exclusive of branches, 41 miles ; 
estimated expense, $600,000; probable expense, 
$1,000,000. The north and west branches wa- 
ter near 14,000,000 acres, with a population of 
500,000 ; and the annual tonnage descending, 
of all kinds of property, is estimated at 120,- 
000 tons. By the Centre Railroad this large 
trade will have a direct route to Philadelphia, 
from the confluence of the two branches, at 
Sunbury, to Pottsville, and thence down the 
Schuylkill canal to the city. Girard subscribed 
$300,000 to this road. Numerous railways of 
5, 7, 9, and 12 miles, intersect Schuylkill coun- 
ty, running from the various coal mines to 
the Schuylkill. As they are not links in the ge- 
neral system, however, it is unnecessary to 
speak farther of them. There is one railroad, 
however, which, from its length and cost, and 
the probability of its being connected at some 
future day with the Susquehannah, at Cata- 
wissa, deserves notice in the general view. 

“ The Little Schuylkill Railroad’ commences 
at Tamaqua, near the head of Little Schuyl- 
kill, and runs a distance of 21 miles to Port 
Clinton, where it is connected with the Schuyl- 
kill canal. This road, at present, looks to coal 
for its support, and its cost has been nearly 
$500,000, including grading for a double track. 

“ The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany” have executed a noble work, commenc- 
ing at Mauch Chunk, on the Lehigh, in North- 
ampton county, and running to Easton, on the 
Delaware, where it is connected with the Mor- 
ris canal to New-York, and State canal, along 
the Delaware, to tide water, at Bristol. Length, 
46} miles ; canal, 36} miles ; pool, 10 milés; width 
of water line, 60 feet; bottom, 45 feet; depth, 
5 feet ; ascent, 364 feet ; locks, 54 feet ; dams, 9. 
Their great mine lying on the top of the Mauch 
Chunk mountain, a railroad of 9 miles, and sin- 
gle track, connects the mine with the canal. This 
company have expended in the poy ee pgs of 
their navigation upwards of $2,000,000. By 
their charter, they are bound, within 6 years, 
to make a descending navigation from_ the 
— falls of the Lehigh, at Stoddartsville, to 

auch Chunk. 

“ The Nescopeck Canal.”—The object of this 
canal is to unite the Susquehannah, at Berwick, 
through the valley of the Nescopeck, with the 
Lehigh, and thus bring the trade of the valley 
of the North Branch 50 miles nearer to Phila- 
delphia. The route has been surveyed, but 
ground not as yet broken. 

“« The Delaware and Hudson Canal and Rail. 
road”—though projected in Pennsylvania, is 
now principally owned in New-York. It com- 
mences at the Carbondale coal mines, on the 
Lackawana, in Luzerne county, Pa. and by a 
railway, 16} miles, runs to Honesdale, on the 
Lackawaxen, 3 miles from Bethany, the seat of 
just ice of Wayne county, and thence by canal to 
Carpenter’s Point, on the Delaware, and thence 
across New-York to Kingston, on the Hudson. 
Cost, of the part in Pennsylvania, $440,000 ; 
whole line, about $1,900,000. Full details may 
readily be obtained of this work in New-York. 

From Philadelphia there are several railways 
in progression and projected.—‘‘ The German- 
town and Norristown Railroad,” which you 





must have noticed whilst here, commences at - 
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Green and Ninth street, and runs t 
-mantown, to Norristown, on the 


’ Reading, on the Sch 


~- Jaid with solid iron rails, resting on chairs, set 


Schuylkill, 
from whence it is intended: to extend.rails to 
ill, and Allentown, on 
the Lehigh, and-thence finally to Beaver Mea- 
dow mines, 12 miles north of Mauch Chunk. 
This road is in operation with locomotives as 
far as Germantown, and rapidly approaching its 
completion to Norristown. Cost to Norristown 
estimated at $500,000. The part finished is 


in blocks of granite. 

“ The Columbian Railroad,” from Philadel- 
phia to Columbia, on the Susquehanna, is in 
operation for 21 miles. This being a state 
work, you will find full details in the reports 
sent you. 

“ The Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad,” 
to run on the west side of the Delaware, has 
been surveyed, but not commenced as yet. 

‘¢ The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal.”— 
With this great work you are, of course, fami- 
liar, and I only speak of it to claim it as the 
result of Pennsylvania enterprize and capital, 
though out of the limits of the state. This, 
canal, forming a sloop navigation between the 
Chesapeake and Delaware waters, cost the 
enormous sum of $150,000 per mile, and has 
a deep cut of 4 miles through the dividing ridge 
of the two bays. The summit of the ridge 
has been excavated to a depth at the apex of 
76 feet, the greatest depth of excavation on any 
navigable canal in the world. 


I have thus endeavored to give you a general 
view of those works executed by individual en- 
terprize, which may be considered as raring 
essential features of the general system. 
have omitted noticing several works of an in-: 
ferior and unconnected character, and several 

rojected wadertakings, of which the execution 
is at present very doubtful. Full and accurate 
statements of the works executed, executing, 
and projected, may be obtained by consulting 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, from 1828, 
a work published here in sheets weekly, form- 
ing two volumes to the year, and to be had, I 
suppose, in New-York, bound, as it may be 
here. You say, “there is less information as 
to our internal improvements than, perhaps, as 
to any State in the Union; and yet Pennsylva- 
nia deserves a conspicuous place.” My dear 
sir, Pennsylvania deserves the first place. She 
hus, on canals, railways, rivers, turnpikes, and 





bridges, dsc. exclusive of sums laid out by 
counties, on roads, bridges, d&c. and of expen- 
ses before 1791, expended, in 4) years, from, 
1791 to 1833, the enormous sam of $36,000,.| 
000, and will shortly have about one thousand 
miles of canal and railroad traversing her ter- 
ritory in all directions. It can be demonstrated 
that she not only was the pioneer, but that she 
has expended several millions more than any 
two States in the Union, for internal improve- 
ments. Very possi 4 yours, 
pMuND 8. Coxe. 





[From the Daily Troy Press.) 

Wear or Roaps.—Improvements in the form 
and motion of wheel carriages have been very 
great for the last quarter of a century. In these 
particulars this branch of the arts has kept 
pace with other improvements of the age: but 
in the important particular of diminishing draft, 
and the friction and wear that carriage wheels 
occasion to the surface of roads, but little has 
been done—no more, in short, than what is 
caused by a combination of greater strength, 
with less actual weight, of material. Some im- 
provement is doubtless attributable to the in- 
troduction of the metallic pipe box, in lessen- 
ing friction at the hub; but after all, it may be 
questioned, whether in the aggregate the alter- 
ations that have been made in the construction 
of the axle and wheel in modern. carriages 
have not rather increased than diminished the 
wear of roads. 

Our objections lie against the form of the 
wheel and axle, There is no friction except 





at the centre and circumference of the wheel 
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It is a well uuderstood principle in mechan- 
ics, that the friction of any part of a machine 
is increased by loading that part with superflu- 


jous work or contrivance. Let us apply this 


principle to the wheels in use. It is expeeted 
of a carriage wheel that it should travefse a 
line in the direction of: the draft, and that it 
should sustain at-its fulerum the load imposed 
upon it. ‘These two are the only legitimate of- 
fices of a carriage wheel ; these are all that are 
attained, and all that, with an eye to utility, can 
be required. All work, therefore, bestowed 
upon a wheel, fcr other purposes except for 
strength, beauty or finish, is superfluous. 

‘To cause a wheel to traverse a line in the di- 
rection of the draft, and to sustain at its ful- 
crum the load imposed upon it, and that too 
with the least possible friction to its own surfa- 
ces, and the surface of the road it traverses, is 
the end desired. To obtain it, the whecl and 
axle should be so constructed as to occasion no 
other pressure at the axle, or at the fulcrum, 
than a vertical one, and no other bearing by the 
wheel on the road than a vertical one—lateral 
pressure, and all pressure except in a perpen- 
dicular direction, is objectionable. 

The reader cannot have failed to observe that 
in ordinary stage or waggon wheels that part 
of the axle which is inserted in the hub is bent 
downwards so as to incline the wheel from the 
body of the carriage, and hence it is apparent, 
that, in addition to the vertical, there is a later- 
al pressure also. The nave of the wheel must 
impinge upon the shoulder of the axle. This 
occasions friction at the nave, but it is very in- 
considerable when compared with the friction 
thus produced at the circumference of the 
wheel and on the surface of the road. 

A wheel so constructed as to stand in a po- 
sition not perpendicular, but inclined to the ho- 
rizon, will, when set in motion, (if not preven- 
ted) describe a curve. This perhaps has occur- 
red in the experience of all. Take a wheel, set 
it in motion by hand, as long as it retains a per- 
feetly vertical position, so long it traverses a 
straight line in the direction propelled; but as 
soon as it begins to incline to the plane on 
which it moves, it describes a curve. 

In short, the operation of a wheel in motion 
on an axis which inclines it to the right or left 
must be similar to the revolution of a cone. If 
the small end of a cone is made to describe as 
long a line, or the same distance in every revo- 
Intion as the large end, it can only be done by 
slipping or grinding along over the plane on 
which it moves. Similar, therefore, must be 
the operation of the wheels of a modern built 
carriage, each of which inclines from a true ver- 
tical position and sustains a pressure of 10 or 
1200 lbs. The wheels, by their position on the 
axle, tend to move off in curve lines, and yet are 
compelled to traverse straight lines, which are 
tangents to their line of inclination—in other 
words, the line of direction which the wheels 
from their construction tend to run in, and the 
draft, are at variance, and the effect produced is, 
that much of the propelling power is lost or 
wasted in overcoming the tendency of the wheels 
to diverge from a straight line, besides a most 
injurious or grinding friction on the surface of 
the road. And this effect will be more or less 
erabarrassing according to the width of the tire, 
but with either narrow or wide tire, it is, plain 
that the friction must be immense. It és hardly 
matter of wonder therefore that even stone 
roads become pulverized and rutted, or that 
pavements are so frequently displaced and 
torn up. , 


The remedy for these evils will be a subject 
of remark hereafter. VERITAS. 





Rarroans 1x New-Yorx.—The Commercial 
Herald, of Philadelphia, gives a list of the rail- 
road companies in the State of New-York. The 
reader will be surprised to learn that the “ aggre- 
gate capital authorized by law is $27,555,000. 





The actual railroad constructed amounts to thir- 

















or in progress, is $6 miles more.” 
VANIA.—The san 





Rariroaps in Penns¥i 
per furnishes a list of the railroads actually § 
ed or in rapid progress, in Pennsylvania, — |, 
merates 14 distinct charters. Some of the ym 
belonging to the state, and others to compl 
The total of railroad completed in that, 
and now actually making, is 4153 miles. | 
are, exclusive of “several very important yg 
which have been authorized by law, of 
class are the Williamsport, and Elmira, and 
lipsburg, and Juniata Railroads,” the Yor 
Baltimore Railroads, so far as they run in Pey 
vania. ; 

ImporTaNce oF Rar~roaps.—A_ manufac, 
from Manchester left home. in the morning 
Liverpool, to buy cotton; having comple 
purchases, he found, on his return at noon, 
his partner had made some large sales in hy 
sence; and, alter a short consultation, it wa 
termined that he should immediately go be 
Liverpool, and secure the remainder of the 
cel, which he did, and was at home again 
in the evening, having travelled a distance 
to one hundred and forty-four miles by thet cit 
pike road, in twelve hours, besides tran 
important business.—{ Miles on Railways.] _ 
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From the New-York Mechanics’ Magazine, j pire 

Or rHE Rarnsow.—The phenomena of pre 
rainbow consists, as every person kno nth 
two bows, or arches, stretching across the diffe 
and tinged with all the colors of the pris dent 


spectrum. ‘The internal or princi 
which is often seen without the other, ha gle 
violet rays innermost, and the red rays a 
most. The external, or secondary raint whi 
which is much fainter than the other, has ffe 
violet color outermost, and the red color ing © 
most. Sometimes supernumery bows are obl 
accompanying the principal bows. the 
As the rainbow is never seen unless W 
the sun shines, and when rain is falling, ith 
been universally ascribed to the decomposit 
of white light by the refraction of the drop 
rain, and their reflection within the drops. 7 
production of rainbows by the spray o 
falls, or by drops of water scattered by ab 
or syringe, is. an experimental proof of t 


origin 

Let an observer be placed with his backi 
the sun, and his eye directed through a show 
of rain to the part of the sky opposite to 
sun. As the drops of rain are spherical pari 
of water, they will reflect and refract the sut! 
rays, according to the usual laws of refracii 
and reflection. Thus in the following fig 
where s s s s represent the sun’s rays, and 4 
place of a spectator, in the centre of the 
bows (the planes of which are supposed to 
perpendicular to his view), the drops a ani 
produce part of the inner bow by two refractul 
and one reflection ; and the drops ¢ and d 
of the exterior bow, by two refractions and 
reflection. 

This holds good at whatever height the! 
may chance to be in a shower of rain; if] 
the rainbow must be low; if the sun be lM 
the rainbow is high: and.ifa shower happet 
a vale when a spectator is on a mountail, 
often sees the bow completed to a circle belt 
him. So in the spray of the sea, or a cas¢ 
a circular rainbow is often seen; and it is ¥ 
the interposition of the earth that prevents a 
cular spectrum from being seen at all tint 
the eye being the vertex of a cone, whose bi 
(the bow) is in part cut off by the earth. 

It is only necessary, for the formation 0 
rainbow, that the sun should shine on a de® 
cloud, or a shower of rain, in a proper situat 
or even on a number of minute drops of wat 
scattered by a brush or by a syringe, so that & 
light may reach the eye after having underg¢ 
a certain angular deviation, by means of variou 
refractions and reflections, as already st# 
The light which is reflected by the external st 
face of a sphere, is scattered almost equally. 
all directions, setting aside the difference aris! 


— a Fy acces s3 2488 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. | 








having often happened to persons who were 
eat drinkers of wine and brandy. Ezekiel de 
astro mentions the singular case of Alexan- 
drinus Megeteus, a physician, from one of 
whose vertebrals there issued a fire which 
scorched the eyes of the beholders, and Kan- 


Nin Pe 


but when it first enters the drop, and is there 
reflected by its posterior surface, its deviation 
never exceeds a certain angle, which depends 
on the degree of refrangibility, and is, therefore, 
different from light of different colors: and the 
density of the light being the greatest at the an- 
of greatest deviation, the appearance of 2@ 
uminous arch is produced by the rays of each 
color at its appropriate distance. ‘The rays 
which never enter the drops produce no other 
effect than to cause a brightness, or haziness, 
round the sun where the reflection is the most 
oblique: those which are once reflected within 
the drop exhibit the common internal or pri- 
mary rainbow, at the distance of about 41 de- 
grees from the point opposite to the sun: those 
which are twice refleeted, the external or se- 
rainbow, of 52°; and if the effect of 
the light, three times reflected, were sufficiently 
powerful, it would appear at the distance of 
about 42 degrees from the sun. The colors of 
both rainbows encroach considerably on each 
other ; for each point of the sun may be consi- 
dered as affording a distinct arch of each color, 
and the whole disc as producing an arch about 
half a degree in breadth, for each kind of light ; 
so that the arrangement nearly resembles that 
of the common mixed spectruin. 

A lunar rainbow is much more rarely seen 
than a solar one; but its colors differ little, ex- 
cept in intensity, from those of the common 
rainbow. 

The appearance of a rainbow may be pro- 
duced at any time, when the sun shines, as fol- 
lows: opposite to a window, into which the sun 
shines, suspend a glass globe, filled with clear 
water, in such a manner as to be able to raise 
it or lower it at pleasure, in order that the sun’s 
rays may strike upon it. Raise the globe gra- 
dually, and when it gets to the altitude of forty 
de , @ person standing in a proper situation 
will perceive a purple color in the glass, and 
upon raising it higher the other prismatic colors, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, will suc- 
cessively appear. After this the colors will 
disappear, till the globe be raised to about fifty 
degrees, when they will again be seen, but in 
an inverted order ; the red appearing first, and 

blue, or violet, last. Upon raising the globe 
to about 54°, the colors will totally vanish. 

In the highest northern latitudes, where the 
air is commonly loaded with frozen particles, 
the sun and moon usually appear surrounded 
by’halos, or colored, circles, at the distances of 
aban 22 and 46 degrees from their centres. 
Several new forms of halos and paraselene, or 
mock-moons, have been described by Captain 
Ross and Captain Parry. And Captain Scores- 
by; in his account of the Arctic Regions, has 
d an immense number of particles of 
snow, Which assume the most beautiful and 
varied crystallizations, all depending more or 


Halos are frequently observed in other cli- 
mates, as well as in the northern regions of the 
iglobe, especially in the colder months, and in 
the light clouds which float in the highest 
regions of the air. The halos are usually at- 
tended by a horizontal white circle, with brighter 
spots, or parhelia, near their intersections witi: 
|this circle, and with portions of inverted arches 
of various curvatures; the horizontal cirele 
has also sometimes anthelia, or bright spots 
nearly opposite to the sun. These pheno- 
mena have usually been tattributed to the 
effect of spherical particles of hail, each hav- 
ing a central opaque portion of a certain 
magnitude, mixed with oblong particles, of a 
determinate form, and floating with a certain 
constant obliquity to the horizon. But all these 
arbitrary suppositions, which were imagined by 
Huygens, are in themselves extremely compli- 
cated and improbable. A much simpler, and 
more natural, as well as more accurate explana- 
tion, which was suggested at an earlier period 
by Mariotte, had long been wholly forgotten, 
till the same idea occurred to Dr. Young. The 
explanation given by the last mentioned philo- 
sophers is, that water has a tendency to congeal 
or crystallize in the form of a prism, and that 
the rays of light passing through these prisms, 
(which are disposed in various positions,) by 
their own weight, are so refracted as to produce 
the different appearances which halos and par- 
helia have been observed to assume. 

The colors which these phenomena exhibit 
are nearly the same as the rainbow, but less 
distinct ; the red being nearest to the luminary, 
and the whole halo being very ill-defined on the 
exterior side. Sometimes the figures of halos 
and parhelia are so complicated, as to defy all 
attempts to account for the formation of their 
different parts ; but if the various forms and ap- 
pearances which the flakes of snow assume be 
considered, there will be no reason to think 
them inadequate to the production of all these 
appearances. 





Spontaneous Comsustion.—That animal 
bodies are liable to internal combustion is a 
fact which was well known to the ancients. 
Many cases which have been adduced as exam- 
ples of spontaneous combustion are merély 
cases of individuals who were highly suscepti- 
ble of strong electrical excitation. In one of 
these cases, however, Peter Bovisteau asserts 
that the sparks of fire thus produced reduced 
to.ashes the hair of a young man; and John de 
Viana informs us, that the wife of Doctor Frie- 
las, physician to the Cardinal de Royas, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, emitted by perspiration an 
inflammable matter of such a nature that, when 
the ribbon she. wore over her shift was taken 
from her, and exposed to the cold air, it instant- 
ly took fire and shot forth like grains of gun- 





less on six-sided combinations of minute parti- 
cles of ice. 
- When particles of such forms are floating or 
descending in the air, there can be no difficulty 
_ in deriving from them those various and intri- 
eate: forms which are occasionally met with 





powder. Peter Borelli has recorded a fact of 
the very same kind respecting a peasant whose 
linen took fire, whether it was laid up in a box 
when wet or hanging in the open air. ‘The 
same author speaks of a woman who, when at 





among this class of phenomena, 


ithe point of death, vomited flames, and Thom- 
las Jartholia mentions this phenomenon, as 





tius relates, that during the wars of Godfrey of 
Bologne, certain people of the territory of Ni- 
vers were burning with invisible fire, and that 
some of them cut off a foot or a hand where the 
burning began in order to arrest the calamity. 
—([D. Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic. 





[From the Baltimore American.] 

Fire Proof Roofs.—Messrs. Eprrors: Will 
some one of your numerous subscribers ac- 
quainted in the premises, inform me, and, 
through me, the public, what is the original cost 
of a slate roof of given dimensions, and par- 
ticularly, a comparison of the result with the 
cost of a pin shingle roof of corresponding di- 
mensions. Also, how long these different kinds 
of roofs will last respectively, supposing no ex- 
traordinary accident occur to either. ‘The ob- 
ject of these inquiries has relation toa measure 
now but jportially agitated, of vital importance 
‘to the securi:y of our city from fire. Ii'a slate 
roof costs but a trifle more than a shingle one 
and answers all its purposes, and in a series of 
years is a great saving, to say nothing of the 
reduction of the premium on policies of insur- 
ance in such cases, there cannot be a doubt that 
our City Council, now iu session, will inquire 
into the expediency of passing an ordinance 
forbidding the use of combustible roofs within 
certain limits in the city of Baltimore. 

A communication from an experienced fire- 
man on the subject would also be gratifying to 
the public. As the Ciiy Council will not be in 
session long, an early answer to the above in- 
quires is expedient, and the writer hopes that 
no one, takmg an mterest in this matter and 
competent to do what is indicated in the inter- 
rogatories, will delay what is asked, upon the 
vulgar but too true maxim of experience, “ that 
what is every body’s business is no body’s 
business. A Property Houper. 

[We shall have great pleasure in inserting a 
reply to the above from any of our readers ac- 
quainted with the subject.—Ep. M. M.] 





CuemicaL Amusements.—Sympathetic Ink. 
—Write with a diluted solution of muriate of 
copper, and the writing will be invisible when 
cold; but when held to the fire it will appear of 
a yellow color. 

2. Write with a diluted solution of muriate 
or nitrate of cobalt, and the writing will be in- 
visible ; but, upon being held to the fire, it will 
a perfectly distinct, and of a blue color; 
if the cobalt should be adulterated with iron, 
the writing will appear of a green color ; when 
taken from the fire, the writing will again dis- 
appear. If a landscape be drawn and all finish- 
ed with common colors, except the leaves of the 
trees, the grass and the sky, and the latter be 
finished with this sympathetic ink, and the two 
former with the adulterated solution just men- 
tioned, the drawing will seem to be unfinished, 
and have a wintry appearance ; but upon being 
held to the fire, the grass and the trees will be- 
come green, the sky blue, and the whole as- 
sume a rich and beautiful appearance. 

This landscape will, at any time, exhibit the 
same appearance.—{Delaware Free Press.] 





Cement rer Guass on Carya.—An ounce of 
pure gum_imastic isto be dissolved in q. 8. of 
well rectified aleohol, and the same quantity of 
ichthyocolla steeped in water till soft, and then 
dissolved in aleohol; these selutions are to be 
mixed, aud a quarter of an ounce of gum am. 
moniac added. The whole is now to be exposed 
to a gentle heat till perfectly amalgamated, 
when it is to be poured into a vial and 
well corked. When it is to be used, both 
vial and the vessel to be mendéd are to be 
warmed, and the united fragments should be 
pressed in close contact for at least twelve 





hours.—([Journ. des Connais. Usuel.} 
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[From the Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions 
and Improvements.] 

Hout’s New Hotret.—We have given on our 
first page a correct engraving of this splendid 
edifice, which was completed during the last 
year ; and as it is one of the most prominent 
buildings in this city, we have selected it as the 
first of a series of views in New. York and its 
vicinity, which we purpose from time to time to 
present to our readers. ‘Those who have only 
seen the outside, can form: very little idea of 
the regularity and order which is observed in 
conducting the internal arrangements. The 
worthy host appears to have a place for every 
thing, and every thing inits place ; it combines 
all the advantages of a hotel and boarding house, 
and to the casual visiter of this city, as well:as 


‘to those whose ordinary occupations require 


them to locate in it, or its vicinity, it affords 
every advantage that could be desired Every 
delicacy can be obtained by, and every atte: tion 
is paid to, the wishes of the guest. — 

As We conceive a detailed description o the 
building may be interesting to our readers, we 
shall subjoin one we have been favored with 
from a source which, we are satisfied, cannot 
but be correct. 

It stands on a base of 7 feet, with a founda- 
tion of 3 feet—the basement wall is 2 feet 6 
inches, and all the main walls are 20 inches 
thick. The basement and first story are of 
Hallowell granite—the five stories above, and 
the tower, of marble ; and in order to add to 
the security of the building, all the main joints 
of the marble and granite are clamped together, 
and then made fast to iron straps or bars, which 
extend, some twenty, others thirty feet, into the 
partition or division walls, with anchors at the 
end. The corners are also secured by anchors 
or bars of iron in each direction, twelve feet in 
length. For the above purposes alone, ten tons 
of iron were used. 

Three of the sides front on three different 
streets, viz.: Water street, Fulton street, and 
Pearl street. In the engraving affixed is a view 
of the front in Water street, and a side view of 
that in Fulton street. Its breadth in Water 
street is 85 feet 6 inehes—in Fulton street 100 
feet—and in Pearl street 76 feet 6 inches ; the 
principal entrances are in Water street. In the 
relish room there can be found superior accom- 
modation, on terms as reasonable as at any es- 
tablisliment in this city. 

A great portion of the basement is devoted to 
cooking rooms and other necessary purposes. 
In the yard, under a platform, is a steam engine 
of 12 horse power, which is daily used to bore 





HOLT’S NEW HOTEL, NEW-YORK. 











for pure water—already it has penetrated up- 
wards of 500 feet into the earth; it is applied 
also to turning of spits—to grinding and clean- 
ing knives ; it abridges labor by carrying up the 
dishes, when cooked, to each story—the bag- 
gage also is in this manner conveyed to their} 
several places of destination. On the Pearl 
street and Fulton street sides are several stores, 
which are let owt for various purposes of trade. 
In the 2d story will be found a dining room 
100 feet in length, fronting Fulton street ; the 
Water street side is a large room, in which there 
is daily a Public Ordinary, and to which resort 
many of the most respectable and influential 
men of the city. There are also other rooms 
used as parlors, with the privilege of a private 
staircase and a spacious Hall. 

In the 3d story are apartments judiciously 
constructed for the use of families, consisting 
of elegant and pleasant sitting rooms, and one, 
two or more bed rooms, as may be necessary, 
with every convenience that can be desired. 

The 4th, 5th and 6th, are also divided into 
parlors and bed rooms to suit the convenience 
of smaller families, and of travellers who wish 
to have private apartments. Three hundred 
persons may be accommodated with lodgings ; 
and one thousand cau sit at the different tables, 
at the same time. 

On the roof, enclosed by a substantial iron 
railing, is a spacious promenade, for the con- 
venience of visiters, which will accommodate 
500 persons ; when the weather permits, it com- 
mands a beautiful prospect of the surrounding 
country, and of the shipping in the river, and 
much amusement is afforded by witnessing the 
bustle below ofarrivals and departures of steam- 
boats and other conveyances. 

In the attic story there is a saloon provided 
with refreshments of all kinds for the aecom- 
modation of visiters to the promenade. There 
are also separate bathing rooms. 

The dome is built immediately over the base- 
ment, and in it there is room for a full band of 
musicians. 

The height of the building from the first floor 
is 135 feet; and for convenience of arrangement, 
or excellence of construction, it is undoubtedly 
equal to any other edifice in this country. 

As this magnificent mansion has been reared 
by the persevering industry and economy of 
one individual, we think that a short account 
of his progress in life since his first arrival 
in this city cannot fail to be interesting, and it 
will afford an additional proof vf what can be 
accomplished by such means, and more espe- 





cially exhibit to our younger readers the value 


of pursuing through life an undeviating cours 
of integrity and honor. It is by such a course 
only that they can arrive at that high distinction 
which Mr. Holt has arrived at, viz. to be respec. 
ted, and enjoy the good wishes of all that have 
the pleasure of knowing him. 

Mr. Holt came to this city from Salem, Mass, 
about the year 1808, and for some time obtain. 
ed employment in the business to which he had 
been brought up, that of a cabinet-maker ; he 
also opened a small store as a victualling-house, 
in the neighborhood of the Fly-Market, which 
was managed by Mrs. Holt, and received all 
that attention which is always bestowed by a 
clever and affectionate woman to the interests 
of her husband. He had a numerous youn 
family, and was for a long period in such i 
health, that he was eventually induced to leave 
the bench, and devote all his energies to improv. 
ing his tavern, in which he succeeded to a very 
considerable extent. 

In this establishment he continued until the 
year 1814, when Mr. Holt, becoming attached 
to the commissariat department, (during the 
time of the location of troops upon the Harlem 
lines of the city defences,) opened a boarding- 
house for the accommodation of the officers, 
contiguous to their posts. Here he continued 
until the close of the war dispersed his friends. 
His old stand at Fly-Market being vacant, he 
again took possession of it, and continued to 
give such general satisfaction to tho»: \ 0 re- 
sorted to his house, that in a short |») ie was 
under the necessity of enlarging his premises 
for their accommodation. Business still in- 
ereasing, and promising a still further increase, 
he was induced to take larger premises in Front 
street, situated between Burling slip and Fulton 
street. Before these were fit to receive his 
friends and the public, he found it indispensable 
to make considerable alterations—much more, 
indeed, than his own funds could aceomplish— 
but in this respect he. found no difficulty, for his 
persevering industry, integrity, and general ha- 
bits of business and living, had not escaped the 
observation of many of his neighbors, and he 
readily obtained sufficient credit to enable him 
to open his new establishment. A very short 
time elapsed, after its completion, before Mr. 
Holt had to encounter the misfortune of being 
left destitute in the world. A carpenter’s shop 
in the immediate vicinity of his Svoaiea caught 
fire, which soon communicated to his premises, 
and both were burnt to the ground. - Mr. Holt’s 
all was here consumed—absolutely without 
clothing, he and his family contrived to esca 
unhurt, but without the means of subsistence 
even for a single day. With great presence of 
mind Mrs. Holt had seized the drawer in which 
was contained the receipts of the previous day ; 
but in the hurry of escaping from the flames, a 
false step was made, and all was lost, except 
the trifling sum of three shillings. 

To be placed in such a situation with a young 
and numerous family, is enough to appal the 
stoutest heart, but in Mr. Holt it seemed only to 
rouse his energies, and stimulate him to fresh 
exertions. As might be expected, he had the 
sympathetic expressions of numerous friends, 
and a subscription was proposed to be raised in 
his behalf, but, with a spirit of independence, 
which cannot be too much admired, he firml 
refused to avail himself of assistance by valk 
means. 

Although Mr. Holt was involved in debt, and 
it was well known that he was pennyless, he 
had no difficulty in obtaining another house in 
Fulton street; and that consistent character, 
which he had hitherto maintained, soon enabled 
him once more to open anestablishment equalito 
the one he had previously occupied: here his 
old friends flocked around him, and a great ac- 
cession was made to them, from the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation being made 
erally known. From this period Mr. Holt’s 
prosperity has steadily increased. In a very 
short time he was obliged to enlarge those pre- 
mises, ana eventually to\take another house 
nearly opposite, (part of the latter is shown in 
the engraving, on the right hand side of the» 












































































inserted.) He continued in active business in}|it 
sent year, when the magnificent building w w 
we have attempted to describe was 0 med to 

the public, by whom we have the satis 
state he has hitherto been liberally an 
There he now remains an example worthy the 
imitation of all, and we beg he will accept of||le 


our best wishes for his continued prosperity 
and happiness. 


On the Human Eye—Description of its Struc- 





Physics. | 

The human eye is a globular chamber of the 
size of a large walnut, formed externally by a 
very tough membrane called, from its hardness, 
the sclerotic coat, in the front of which there is 
one round opening or window, named, because 
of its horny texture, the cornea. The cham-||ti 


ber is lined with a finer membrane or web— retina. It has been explained above, that a lens 
can form a perfect 
tent only on a concave surface, and the retina 
is such a surface. 
ther explains what is meant by the anterior and 


the choroid, which, to ensure the internal dark- 
ness of the place, is covered with a black paint, 
the pigmentum nigrum. This lining at the 
edge of the round window is bordered by a 
folded drapery—the ciliary _—— hidden ||p 
from without by being behind the curious con- 
tractile window curtain, the iris, through the 
central opening of which, or pupil, the light 
enters. Immediately behind the pupil is sus- 
pended by attachments among the ciliary pro- 
cesses, the crystalline lens, a double convex 
most transparent body of considerable hard- 
ness, which so influences the light passing}||r 
through it from external objects as to form 
most perfect images of these objects in the 
way already described, on the back wall of the 
eye, over which the optic nerve, then called the 
retina, is spread as a second lining. The eye 
is maintained in its globular condition by a wa- 
tery liquid, which pes its external cover-}|i 
ings, and which in the compartment before the 
lens, or the anterior chamber of the eye, being 
perfectly limpid, is called the aqueous humor, 
and in the remainder or larger posterior cham- 
ber, being inclosed in a transparent spongy 
structure, so as to acquire somewhat of the 
appearance of melted glass, is called the vit- 
reous humor. 
The annexed figure represents an eye of 
the common dimensions, supposed to be cut 
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through the middle downwards. C is the out- 
er or sclerotic coat, known popularly, where 
most exposed in front, as the white of the eye. 
A is the transparent cornea joined to the edge 
of the round opening of the sclerotic: it 1s 
more bulging than the sclerotic, or forms a 
ion of a smaller sphere than the general 
eye-ball, so that while it may be truly called a 
bow window, it, or rather the convex surface of 
its contained water, is also a powerful lens for 
acting on the pencils of entering light. At B, 
and similarly all around the edge of the cornea, 
is attached the window curtain or iris, shown 
here edgeways, immersed in the aqueous hu- 
mor, and hanging inwards from above and 
below towards its central opening or pupil, 
through which the rays of light are passing to 
the lens. The iris has inits structure two sets 
of fibres, the circular and the radiating, which 
cross and act in opposition to each other. 
When the circular fibres contract, the pupil is 
lessened ; when the radiating contract, it is en- 
: and the changes happen according to 

the intensity of light and the state of: sensibili- 

- ty of the retina,—as may at any time be proved 
bye the eye-lids for a moment to make 
dilate, and then opening them to- 
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and where the words “ Water street” are|jcumference attached to the apes processes E: 
ore. The dis-||dividing plate, 


those establishments, until January in the re ease of the eye, called cataract, (from a Greek/||collar betwixt it and the riggers; C 
ich obstruction,) is the circum-||clutch box ; L the lever ; R a small rod support- 
stance of the lens becoming opaque, and thelled at the far end of the bed, connected to C, 
which enables the turner to throw the ri 
out and in gear; allowing them to run 
upon the mandril, so that when examining your oe 
work the fly wheel may still go on. ; 
If any of your readers are aware of any simi- ¥ 
lar contrivance, I should be glad to be made ac- 
a oh. - quainted with it, as I am about fitting up a new 
e ficure of a cross is repre-||turning apparatus with the improvement j 
ture, gc. (From Dr. Arnott’s Elements of|| sented upon the rte as formed by the ight doiteibed” i . ei 
efifering from the cross without, which cross 
has to appear here small and near, although 
supposed to be large and distant. The image 
of the cross is inverted, as explained for the 
camera obscura: but we shall learn below that 
the perception of an object may be equally dis- 


ction to||cure is to extract the lens entirely, or to de- 
press it to the bottom of the eye, and then to 
substitute for it externally a powerful artificial 


ing here the boundary of the eye, stand for its 
three coats, as they have been called, the strong 
sclerotic, and the double lining of the choroid 
and retina. 


partments which are before and behind the 
crystalline lens D. 


is beautifully exhibited by taking the eye of a 
recently killed bullock, and after carefully cut- 
ting away or thinning the outer coat of it be- 
hind, by going with it toa dark 


nated objects; then, through the semi-transpa- 
rent retina left at the back of the eye, may be 
seen a minute but perfect picture of all such 
objects—a picture, therefore, formed on the 
back of the little apartment or camera obscu- 
ra, by the agency of the convex cornea and lens 


man is engaged in what is called looking at an 
object, his mind is in truth only taking cogni- 
zance of the®picture or impression made on 
his retina, it excites admiration in us to think 
of the exquisite delicacy of texture and of sen- 
sibility which the retina must possess, that 
there may be the’ perfect perception which 
really occurs of even the separate parts of the 
minute images there formed. A whole printed 
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is more convex behind than be 


ord implyin 


ns or spectacle-glass. ‘The three lines, form- 


net in whatever position the image be on the 
image of considerable ex- 
The present diagram far- 


osterior chambers of the eye, viz. the com- 


The nature of the eye as a camera obscura 


lace and di- 
ecting. the pupil towards any brightly illumi- 








n front. 
Understanding from all this, that when a 





sheet of newspaper, for instance, may be repre- 
sented on the retina on less surface than that 
of a finger nail, and yet, not only shall every 
word and letter be separately perceivable, but 
even any imperfection of a single letter. Or, 
more wonderful still, when at night an eye is 
turned up to the blue vault of heaven, there is 
pourtrayed on the little concave of the retina 
the boundless concave of the sky, with every 
object in its just proportions. There a moon in 
beautiful miniature may be sailing among her 
white edged clouds, and surrounded by a thou- 
sand twinkling stars, so that to an animalcule 
supposed to be within and near the pupil, the 
retina might appear another starry firmament 
with all its glory. If the images in the human 
eye be thus minute, what must they be in the 
little eye of a canary bird, or of another ani- 
mal smaller still! How wonderful are the 
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On Heat—Its spreading by Conduction—Re-. 





works of Nature! 
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Improvement in the Lathe, by which the work 
in hand may be examined without stopping. 
By J. Watxer. (From the London Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine. ] 

Srr,—In driving the foot lathe I have always 
found the hardest part of the labor to be the 
stopping occasionally to examine the work, and 
then starting anew. To obviate this difficulty 
I have invented the improvement represented 
in the accompanying sketch, w sh, as far as 












































the 
a light, to make it contract. Be- 
hind igual s'oose the lens D with its cir- 


my knowledge extends, is new. 


P shows the poppet head with riggers ; D' 
e 


If one end of a rod of iron be held in the 
fire, a hand grasping the other end soon feels 
the heat coming through it. Through a similar 
rod of glass the transmission is much slower, 
and through one of wood it is slower still, ~~ 
The hand would be burned by the iron before _ 

it felt warm in the wood, although the inner 
end were blazing. 

On the fact that different substances are per- 
meable to heat, or have the property of conduct. 
ing it, in different degrees,.depend many inter- 
esting phenomena in nature and m 
hence it was important to ascertain the de- 


arious methods for this purpose have been 
adopted. For solids—similar rods of the dif- 
ferent substances, after being thinly coated — 
with wax, have been placed with their inferior 
extremities in hot oil, and then the compara. a 
tive distances. to which, in a given time, the | 
wax was melted, furnished one set of indicae 7 
tions of the comparative conducting powers: — 
or, equal lengths of the different bare rods be= 
img left above the oil, and a ‘small quantity of i 
explosive powder being placed on the top. of | 
each, the comparative intervals of time “d 
ing before the explosions gave another kind of. 
measure : or, equal balls of different substan~ ~ 
ces, with a central cavity in each to receive a 
thermometer, being heated to the same ome 4 
and then suspended in the air to cool, until ¢ 
thermometer fell toa given point, gave still ano-” 
ther list. A modification of the last n ¥ 
was adopted by Count Rumford to ¢ 
the relative degrees in which furs, fe 
and other materials used for clothing, condi 
heat, or, which is the same thing, resist 
passage. 
thermometer with a certain thickness of t 
substance to be tried, by placing the. the: 
meter ina large bulb and stem of glass, am 
then filling the interval between them with thi 
substance ; and, after heating this apparatus %& 
a certain degree, by dipping it in liquid of th 
desired temperature, he surround 
and marked the comparative times 
cool the thermometer a certain 
grees. ames — 
some of the substances in the subjoined lis 
mark the number of seconds required respec 
ively for cooling it 60°. i 


rule, that density in a body favors the p 
of heat through it. 
the metals, and then follow in succe 
mond, glass, stones, earths, woods, 
here noted: 





on the mandril with a 
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sult of Experiments on Metals, Glass, 
Earths, Wood, Air, ¢-c.—Admirable Adap- 
tation of the Substances which Nature has 
provided as Clothing for Inferior Animals to 
the Wants and Conveniences of Man, &e. 
[From Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics.] 
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e arts: 





































































ees exactly, and to classify the substances. — : 
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He covered the ball stem of @ 


it by i 
aa 


The figures following the 


These experiments have shown as @ ge 


The best condv -tor: % 


Metals—silver, copper, gold, iron, 
Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard stones. 

Porous earths. 


Woods. 

Fats or thick oils. 

Snow. : 
Air - ‘ pS i 


Sewing Si ee ee ee . 
Wood ashes © - « -« ‘ 
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i wmelnt- .- - . - 1,082 

otton - = Lad “al * 1,046 

Mee o> cs AST 

“Wod. a F. - - 1,118 

Raw Silk - ~ oi on, 
Beavers’ fur - Mawr ee 

Eider down  - - = hm ee 

Hares’ fur 1,315 


Air ap near the middle of the-preced- 

_ ing list, but if its particles are not allowed to 
move about among themselves so-as to carry 
heat from one part to another, it conducts (in 
the manner of solids) so slowly that Count 
Rumford doubted whether it conducted at all. 
It is probably the worst conductor known, that 
is, the substance which when at rest impedes. 





seems to be owing in a considerable degree the 
remarkable non-conducting quality of porous 
or spongy substances, as feathers, loose fila- 
'_ mentous matter, powders, &c. which have 
| . much air in their structure, often adherent 
: with a force of attraction which immersion in 
water, or even being placed in the vacuum of 
an air pump, is insufficient to overcome. : 
While contemplating the facts recorded in 
the above table, one cannot but reflect how 
admirably adapted to their purposes the sub- 
stances are which nature has provided as cloth- 
ing for the inferior animals ; and which man 
afterwards accommodates with such curious 
arts to his peculiar wants. Animals required 
to be protected against the chills of night and 
the biting blasts of winter, and some of them 
_ which dwell among eternal ice, could not have 
| lived at all but for a garment which might shut 
:, 2 aca it nearly all the heat which their vi- 
a functions produced. Now, any covering of 
a metallic or earthy or woody nature would 
' have been far from sufficing; but out ofa 
' wondrous chemical union of carbon with the 
| soft ingredients of the atmosphere, those beau- 
» tiful textures are produced called fur and fea- 
ther, so greatly adorning while they complete- 
ly protect the wearers: textures, moreover, 
| which grow from the bodies of the animals, in 
the exact quantity that suits the climate and 
season, and which are reproduced when by any 
-aceident they are partially destroyed. In warm 
iclimates the hairy coat of quadrupeds is com- 
paratively short and thin, as in the elephant, 
the monkey, the tropical sheep, &c. It is seen 
io thicken with increasing latitude, furnishing 
the soft and abundant fleeces of the temperate 
‘ ; and towards the poles it is externally 
haggy and coarse, as in the arctic bear. In 
mphibious animals, which have to resist the 
pld of water as well as of air, the fur grows 
etticularly defensive, as in the otter and bea- 
pr. Birds, from having very warm blood, re- 
tired plenteous clothing, but required also to 
a smooth surface, that they might pass 
silly through the air: both objects are se- 
ed by the beautiful structure of feathers, so 
wu and wonderful that writers on natu- 
theology have often particularized it as one 
the most strikin: exemplifications of crea- 
} wisdom. Feathers, like fur, appear in 
d and quantity suited to particular climates 
Seasons. The birds of cold regions have 
i@ almost as bulky as their bodies, and if 
m in those of them which live only in 
he Water-fow] it is warmer still. These 
ave the interstices of the ordinary plu- 
tfilled up by the still more delicate struc- 
called + particularly on the breast® 
| in swimming first meets and divides the 
wave. There are animals with warin 
hich yet live very constantly immersed 
br, as the whale, seal, walrus, &c. Now 
nor feathers, however oiled, would 
been a fit covering for them; but kind 
ha oe an equal protection in the 













































t or thick oil which surrounds 
‘substances which are scarcely 
to — than the furs and feathers 


akin g of clothing, we may remark 
rk of trees is also a structure very 


the passage of heat the most. To this fact] 
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slowly permeable to heat, and securing there- 
4 the temperature necessary to vegetable 
e 


And while we admire what nature has thus 
done for animals and vegetables, let us not 
overlook her scarcely less remarkable provi- 
sion of ice and snow, as winter clothing for 
the lakes and rivers, for our fields and gardens. 
Ice,as a protection to water and its inhabitants, 
was considered in the explanation of why, al- 
though solid, itswims on water. We have now 
to remark that snow, which becomes as a pure 
white fleece to the earth, is a structure which 
resists the passage of heat nearly as much as 
feathers. It, of course, can defend only from 
colds below 32° or the freezing point ; but 
does so most effectually, preserving the ro 
and seeds and tender plants during the severity 
of winter. When the green blade of wheat 
and the beautiful snow-drop flower appear in 
spring rising through the melting snow, they 
have recently owed an important shelter to 
their wintry mantle. Under deep snow, while 
the thermometer in the air may be far below 
zero, the temperature of the ground rarely re- 
mains below the freezing point. Now this tem- 
perature, to persons some time accustomed to 
it, is mild and even agreeable. It is much 
higher than what often prevails for long peri- 
ods in the atmosphere of the centre and north 
of Europe. The Laplander, who during his 
long winter lives under ground, is glad to have 
additionally over head a thick covering of snow. 
Among the hills of the west and north of Bri- 
tain, during the storms of winter, a-house or 
covering of snow frequently preserves the 
lives of travellers, and even of whole flocks 
of sheep, when the keen north wind, catching 
them unprotected, would soon stretch thena 
lifeless along the earth. 

It is because earth conducts heat slowly that 
the most intense frosts penetrate but a few 
inches into it, and that the temperature of the 
ground a few feet below its surface is nearly 
the same all the world over. In many mines, 
even although open to the air, the thermometer 
does not vary one degree in a tveelvemonth. 
Thus also water in pipes two or three feet un- 
der ground does not freeze, although it may be 
frozen in all the smaller branches exposed 
above. Hence, again, springs never freeze, 
and therefore become remarkable features in a 
snow-covered country. The living water is 
seen issuing from the bowels of the. earth, 
and running often a considerable way through 
fringes of green, before the gripe of the frost 
arrests it; while around it, as is well known 
to the sportsman, the snipes and wild duck and 
other birds are wont to congregate. A spring 
in a frozen pond or lake may cause the ice to 
be so thin over the part where it issues, that a 
skater arriving there will break through and 
be destroyed. The same spring water which 
appears warm in winter is deemed cold in 
summer, because, although always of the 
same heat, it is in summer surrounded by 
warmer atmosphere and objects. In propor- 
tion as buildings are massive, they acquire 
more of those qualities which have now been 
noticed of our mother earth. Many of the 
gothic halls and cathedrals are cool in summer 
and warm in winter—as are also old fashioned 
houses or castles with thick walls and deep 
cellars. Natural caves in the mountains or 
sea-shores furnish other examples of a simi- 
lar kind. 

When in the arts it is desired to prevent the 
passage of heat out of or into any body or sit- 
uation, a screen or covering of a slow conduct- 
ing substance is employed. Thus, to prevent 
the heat of a smelting or other furnace from 
being wasted, it is lined with fire bricks, or is 
covered with clay and sand, or sometimes with 
ee charcoal. A furnace so guarded may 

touched by the hand, even while containing 
within it melted gold. ‘Fo prevent the freezing 
of water in pipes during the winter, by which 
occurrence the pipes would be burst, it is com- 
mon to cover them with straw ropes, or coarse 








flannel, or to enclose them in a larger outer 











pipe with dry charcoal, or saw dust, or chaff, 
fillin 


the contrary, be for the conveyance of steam 
or other warm fluid, the heat is retained, and 
therefore saved by the very same means. Ice 
houses are generally made with double walls, 
between which dry straw placed, or saw dust, 
or air, prevents the passage of heat. Pails for 
carrying ice in summer, or intended to serve 
as wine coolers, are made on the same princi- 
ple—viz. double vessels, with air or charcoal 
filling the interval between them. A flannel 
covering keeps a man*warm in winter—it is 
also the best means of keeping ice from melt- 
ing in summer. Urns for hot water, tea pots, 


jcoffee pots, &c. are made with wooden or ivo- 


ry handles, because if metal were used, it would 
conduct the heat so readily that the hand could 
not bear to touch them. 

It is because glass and earthen ware are brit- 
tle, and do not allow ready passage to heat, that 
vessels made of them are so frequently broken 
by sudden change of temperature. On pour- 
ing boiling water into such a vessel, the inter- 
nal part is much heated and expanded (as will 
be explained more fully in a subsequent page) 
before the external part has felt the influence, 
and this is hence riven or cracked by its con- 
nection with the internal. A chimney mirror 
is often broken by a lamp or candle placed on 
the marble shelf too near it. The glass cylin- 
der of an electrical machine will sometimes be 
broken by placing it near the fire, so that one 
side is heated while the other side receives a 
cold current of air approaching the fire from a 
door or window. A red hot rod of iron drawn 
along a pane of glass will divide it almost like 
a diamond knife. Even cast iron, as backs of 
grates, iron pots, &c. although conducting rea- 
dily, is often, owing to its brittleness, cracked 
by unequal heating or cooling, as from pour- 
ing water on it when hot. Pouring cold water 
into a heated glass will produce a similar effect. 
Hence glass vessels intended to be exposed to 
strong heats and sudden changes, as retorts 
for distillation, flasks for boiling liquids, &c. 
are made very thin, that the heat may pervade 
them almost instantly and with impunity. 

There is a toy called a Prince Rupert's 
Drop, which well illustrates our present sub- 
ject. Itis a lump of glass let fall while fused 
into water, and thereby suddenly cooled and 
solidified on the outside before the internal part 
is changed ; then as this at last hardens and 
would contract, it is kept extended by the arch 
of external crust, to which it coheres. Now if 
a portion of the neck of the lump be broken off, 
or if other violence be done, which jars its sub- 
stance, the cohesion is destroyed, and the whole 
erumbles to dust with a kind of explosion. 
Any glass cooled suddenly when first made 
remains very brittle, for the reason now stated. 
What is called Bologna jar is a very thick 


small bottle thus prepared, which.bursts by a. . 


grain of sand falling into it. The process of 
annealing, to render glass ware more tough 
and durable, is merely the allowing it to cool 
very slowly by placing it in an oven, where the 


temperature is caused to fall gradually. The 
tempering of metals by sudden cool: oems 
to be a process having some relatio “at of 


rendering glass hard and brittle. 

It is the difference of conducting power in 
bodies which is the cause of a very. common 
error made by persons in estimating the tem- 
perature of bodies by the touch. In a room 
without a fire all the articles of furniture soon 
acquire the same temperature ; but if in win- 
ter a person with bare feet were to step from 
the carpet to the wooden floor, from this to the 
hearthstone, and from the stone to. the.steel 
fender, his sensation would deem each of these 
in succession colder than the preceding. Now 
the truth being that all had the same tempera- 
ture, only a temperature inferior to that of the 
living body, the best conductor, when. in con, 
tact with the body, would carry off heat the 
fastest, and would therefore be deemed the 
coldest. Were a similar experiment made in 
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of every thing around was 98°, viz. that of 
the living body, then not the slightest difference 
would be felt in any of the substances: or last- 
ly, ‘were the experiment made in a room 
where by any means the general temperature 
was raised considerably above blood heat, 
then the carpet would be deemed considerably 
the coolest instead of the warmest, and the 
other pear would appear hotter in the same 
order in which they appeared colder in the win- 
terroom. Were a bunch of wool and a piece 
of iron exposed to the severest cold of Siberia, 
or of an artificial frigioric mixture, a man 
might touch the first with impunity (it would 
merely be felt as rather cold) ; but if he grasped 
the second, his hand would be frost bitten and 
possibly destroyed: were the two substances, 
on the contrary, transferred to an oven, and 
heated as far as the wool would bear, he might 
again touch the wool with impunity (it would 
then be felt as alittle hot,) but the iron would 
burn his flesh. The author has entered a room 
where the temperature from hot air admitted 
was sufficiently high to boil the fish, &c. of 
which he afterwards partook at dinner; and 
he breathed the air with very little uneasiness. 
He could bear to touch woollen cloth in this 
room, but no body more solid. 

The foregoing considerations make manifest 
the error of supposing that there is a positive 
warmth in the materials of clothing. The 
thick cloak which guards a Spaniard against 
the cold of winter is also in summer used by 
him as protection against the direct rays of the 
sun ; and while in England flannel is our warm- 
pst article of dress, yet we cannot more effect- 
ally preserve ice than by wrapping the vessel 
ontaining it in many folds of softest flannel. 

In every case where a substance of different 
emperature from the living body touches it, 
thin surface of the substance immediately 
hares the heat of the bodily part touched— 
he hand generally; and while in a good con- 
ctor, the heat so received quickly passes in- 
ards, or away from the surface, leaving this 
a State to absorb more, in the tardy conduct- 
the heat first received tarries at the surface, 
hich consequently soon acquires nearly the 
me temperature as the hand, and therefore, 
wever cold the interior of the substance may 
it does not cause the sensation of cold. The 
ged on a good conductor has to warm it deep- 

a slow conductor it w::7iis only superficial- 

The following cases farther illustrate the 
he principle. If the ends of an iron poker 
@® of a piece of wood of the same size be 
‘pped in paper and then thrust into a fire, 
P2peron the wood will begin to burn imme- 

ply, while that on the metal will long resist : 
Pieces of paper be laid on a wooden plank 
on —- of steel, and then a burning coal 

‘#eaced on each, the paper on the wood will 
h to burn long before that on the plate. 
explanation. is, that the paper in contact 
the good conductor loses to this sorapidly 

pat received from the coal, that it remains 
lowa temperature to inflame, and will 

ool to blackness the touching part of the 

while on the tardy conductor the paper 
hes almost immediately as hot as the coal. 

use water exposed to the air cannot 
ted beyond 212°, that it may be made to 
an eqpaiel or a vessel made of paper, 
era lamp, without the containing sub- 

p being destroyed; but as soon as it is 

p> the paper will burn and the shell will 

med, as the solder of a common tinned 
melts — the ar ha pe 
why the hand judges a cold liquid 
much colder than a solid of the a 
eis, that, from the mobility of the 
articles among themselves,: those in 
ith the hand are constantly changing. 

*ssion produced on the hand by very 

yury 1s almost. insufferable, beeauss 
® both a ready conductor and a. li- 

ny if a finger held motionless: in 
4 cold, .it will feel colder still when 
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tion nearly so sharp as if with the same tem- 
perature there be wind. A finger held up in 
the wind discovers the direction in which the 
wind blows by the greater cold felt on one side; 
the effect being still more remarkable, if the 
finger is wetted. If a person in a room with a 
thermometer were with a fan or bellows to 
blow the air against it, he would not thereby 
lower it, beeause it had already the same tem- 

rature as the air, yet the air blown against 
is own b ould appear colder than when 
at rest, because, being colder than his body, 
the motion would supply heat-absorbing par- 
ticles more quickly. In like manner, if a fan 
or bellows were used against a thermometer 
hanging in a furnace or hot-house, the ther- 
mometer would suffer no change, but the air 
moved by them against a person would be dis- 
tressingly hot, like the blasting sirocco of the 
sandy deserts of Africa. If two similar pieces 
of ice be placed in a room somewhat warmer 
than ice, one of them may be made to melt 
much sooner than the other, by blowing on it 
with a bellows. The reason may here be rea- 
dily comprehended why a person suffering 
what is called a cold in the head, or catarrh 
from the eyes and nose, experiences so much 
more relief on applying to the face a handker- 
chief of linen or cambric than one of cotton: 
it is that the former by conducting readily ab- 
sorbs the heat and diminishes the inflamma- 
tion, while the latter, by refusing to give pas- 
sage to the heat, increases the temperature 
and the distress. Popular prejudice has held 
that there was a poison in cotton. 





On the Composition of Organized Structures, 
Similarity of Charcoal to the Diamond, &c. 
Selected for the Mechanics’ Magazine, from 
Donovan’s Chemistry. 


form which vegetable substances assume, ex- 
periments have proved that they are all com- 
posed of the same ultimate materials, and these 
very few innumber. We may select any vege- 
table structure as the representative of all the 
rest; and, by examining others in the same 
manner, it will be found that they present the 
same results. The method by which the com- 
ponent elements are separated is simple; the 


fire : not an open fire, for in this way all its 

arts would be dissipated or burned away ; but 
im a vessel calculated to retain its principles in 
such a manner as to permit their being brought 
under examination. Green wood will be a good 
instance. Take a common gun barrel, the 
touch-hole of which is stopped ; push a small 
cylinder of green wood down to the breech, and 
place that end horizontally in a good coal fire. 
As the wood is heated, the water, which is the 
chief ingredient of its juices, distils over, and 
drops from the open end of tube. In propor- 
tion as the water distils, from being insipid, it 
becomes sour. Shortly after, a gas issues out 
of the tube, and may be collected by tying a 
moist bladder, the common air being well press- 
ed out of it, round the mouth of the tube. If, 
when the gas ceases to issue, the contents of| 
the tube be examined, the piece of wood will be 
found altered into a black, dry, light, sonorous 
mass, retaining, however, its texture, though 
much reduced in size. Itis, in short, converted 
into charcoal, or, in chemical language, carbon ; 
and, if its weight be added to that of the gas, 
the mere water, and the sour water, the result 
will be the original weight of the wood without 
loss ; hence these are all the ingredients which 
composed the wood. As a general summing 
ar we may recapitulate, that from wood we 
obtain hydrogen, carburetted liydrogen, bicar- 
buretted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, carbonic 
acid, ascetic acid, holding tar, ammonia, and 
charcoal. By multiplying experiments on other 
vegetable structures, we learn, that all of them, 
however complicated when made to undergo 
the ordeal of heat in confined vessels, resolve 








out.;.and a man in the air.of a calm 
does not experience a sensa. 
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themselves, like wood, into the four elements, 
xygen, hydrogen, 


* 


Notwithstanding the perplexing diversity of 


vegetable is merely exposed to the action of| 





carbon, and aot; theater 


being in such smal} quantity as to be barely. 


discoverable. These, in, by combining 
amongst themselves, produce the compounds 
above described, but the four i ients men- 


tioned are what are called the ultimate elements 
of all vegetable matter, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent diversity. A striking proof of the ex- 
traordinary differences of appearance which 
the same body may assume, and also of the in- 
trinsic worthlessness of some of those objects 
on which society sets the highest value, occurs 
in the instance of the substance under consi- 
deration. Every one knows the enormous 
price at which diamonds of good quality and 
size are estimated. The celebrated regent dia- 
mond, which was set in the handle of the late 
Emperor Napoleon’s sword of state, is now 
valued at £260,000, although only 1} ounce, 
and was originally purchased for £20,400 by 
Thomas Pitt, grandtather of the great Earl of 
Chatham, while Governor of Madras. Yet this 
precious ornament is neither more nor less 
than a piece of charcoal ; and, pens a as it 
may appear to those hitherto unacquainted with 
the fact, it is well proved by numerous experi- 
ments, that between the diamond and charcoal 
there is almost no difference of composition ; 
the diamond burns in oxygen with brilliant 
flame, and, like charcoal, forms carbonic acid ; 
like charcoal, it forms steel by combination 
with iron; and the difference between the two 
bodies seems to be chiefly in their state of aggre- 
gation, the diamond being harder and crystal- 
lized ; it is also a little purer in composition. 
The pure portion of charcoal is distinguished 
among chemists by the name of carbon. 

Having acquired some acquaintance with 
the vast variety of form under which the ob- 
jects constituting the vegetable world appear 
and the simplicity of their composition, the 
next subject of contemplation is the animated 
part of the creation,—the most interesting and 
stupendous of all. How much more admira- 
ble and surprising must the structure of a liv- 
ing animal appear, when it is known that it is 
composed of but a few elements, such as have 
been formerly described : little more than the 
meanest vegetable, and fewer than many min- 
erals. The materials of which animals are 
composed being nearly the same, as those 
which compose plants, the difference is in 
their relative queatity, and in the mode of com- 
bination. The combustible substance, phos- 
phorus, has been detected, in small quantity, 
in some vegetables, as in the onion; but it 
exists in large quantities in the bones of ani- 
mals : not in the state of phosphorus, as com- 
monly seen, but disguised by combination with 
oxygen in the state of an acid, and this acid com- 
bined with lime. The bones:of animals, then, 
consist chiefly of lime and phosphoric acid; at 
least these ingredients compose their earthly 
basis, as it is called; but it is impregnated 
with animal matter that adds ange 4 to their 
strength, toughness, and solidity. ‘The other 
element which exists largely in animal matter 
is azote: it is also a constituent part of seve- 
ral kinds of vegetable matter ; and it is singu- 
lar, that the same azote, which adds so much to 
the nutritiousness and flavor of animal food, 
renders vegetable matter disgusting to the 
taste, and poisonous. The chief substances, 
then, which enter largely into animal matter, 
are oxygen, hydrogen, azote, carbon, phospho- 
Tus, and lime. e find some other kinds of 
matter, as certain acids and metals, but m 
Saperead so small as not to affeet the truth of 

e above statement, that the foregoing six in- 
gredients constitute the great bulk of the ani- 
mal fabric. 





Tur Mop or rue Nitz.—Egypt, as is well 
known, derives its fertility from the overflow. 
ing of the Nile. The deposit or mud giver an 
analysis nearly one half of argillaceous earth, 
one-fourth of carbonate of lime, and the remain. 
ing fourth of water, carbonate of magnesia and — 
oxide of iron. It is used as the only manure — 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 


¢ {From the New-York Farmer.] 
Suggestions Relative to Gardeners’ Work for 

om April. By the Editor. 

This is a month of much activity among gar- 
deners. He who is diligent in enriching his 
soil, in comminuting it, in the selection of the 
best seed, and in covering them in such a man. 
ner as is most calculated to promote and sus- 
tain vegetation, will, under the ordinary bless- 
ings of Providence, meet with encouragement 
and reward ; 

#5 So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the leaves 

ore airy ; last the bright consummate flower.” 

Occuryine THE Grounp.—At this day it is a 
recent opinion that the soil requires no rest ; 
consequently, the more that is obtained from a 
given portion of ground the better, provided it 
is well manured and a proper rotation pursued. 
Some persons will get twice the number as well 
as quantity of crops from a garden spot. Peas, 
for instance, may be planted on the sides of the 
bed of radishes. By the time the former are of 
much height, the latter will be sufficiently large 
to be pulled. Those who have no ground, ma- 
nure, nor labor to spare, should set out their 
cabbages beside the fences, at the corners of the 
beds, and in vacant places. A clergyman in- 
forms us that he has, in this way, raised a large 
number of superior cabbages without apparently 
occupying any portion of the ground. 

Grosr Articnoxes, Cynara.—Sow the seeds 
early in this month, in a bed of light moist 
earth, preparatory to transplanting next spring. 
This is an excellent vegetable; will produce 
good heads for six or seven years. 

Asparacus.—Early in this month the seeds 
should be sown in a very rich bed. Those who 
already have plants, should transplant them into 
ground that has been well manured, and dug 
two spades deep. The rows should be near 
one foot apart, and the plants in the row about 
the same distance. 

Brrts.—Sow the seed in rich mellow earth 
from the first week in April to June. 

RapisHEs.—Most garden soils are considered 
unsuitable for radishes. A mixture of two 
parts of sand with one of common garden or 
clayey earth, and a little manure, will give brit- 
tleness and transparency to the radish. Sow 
in succession until the middle of May. 

Cassaces.—The first of this month sow the 
seeds of the early kinds for summer nse. 

Carrots.—Sow, for successive crops, from 
the first of April to June. 

CrLery.—Sow the seed in moist mellow 
ground early this month. As soon as they are 
two or three inches high, prick them out into 
another bed. 

Cress, on Pepper-Grass.—Let this pleasant 
salad herb be sowed every week. 

Garven Burnet.—This is considered a good 
salad herb. Sow in April. 

Inpran Corn for boiling—the early varieties 
sow in the latter part of April. 


Letrucr—sow in warm borders in the middle 
of the month, and in succeeding weeks. 

Waite Mustarp.—This is a pleasant salad, 
sown in April and May, in successive weeks. 

Nasturtium.—Sow the major or climbing 
variety near fences, and the dwarf in hills. 


Ontons.—Dig the ground early. Sow the 
seed in tha middle of the month, either broad 
cast or in drills. ‘The white Portugal and the 
silver skinned varieties are mild in their taste, 
and produce good crops. 

ParsLry anp Parsnip.—These are generally 
sown in the latter part of this month, in drills. 
The latter we consider one of the best vegeta- 
bles put upon a table. 

Pras.—The early kinds should be put in 
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Beans—The English dwarf, (vicia fubia,) 
are planted early in April. Dwarf kidney and 
Je beans in the latter part of April, and in 
ay and June. 

Porators.—There are various varieties of 
this valuable vegetation. Those called the 
early are less productive. Plant in hills or 
drills, in a rich loamy soil, from the first week 
in April until July. ’ 

Sweet Poraross, if planted im this month, 
should be put in a hot-bed, or under glass, and 
then the sprouts separated and transplanted. 


Among other plants to be attended to this 
month are rocambole, rhubarb, salsofy, scor- 
zenara, sea-kale, sorrel, skirret, spinach, and 
horse-radish. 





Miscellaneous Rural and Scientific Gleanings. 
By the Evrror. 


Composition of the Atmosphere.—Nitrogen and 
oxygen, with a small portion of carbonic acid 
gas, are the constituents forming the atmos- 
phere. The two former are considered not to 
vary in their proportions. The proportion of 
the latter depends on temperature, winds, rains, 
and atmospherical pressure. At Geneva, ac- 
cording to the experiments of Saussure, the 
mean quantity of this gas in 1000 parts of air 
by measure is at mid-day 4.9, the minimum 
3. 7, and the maximum 6. 2. He observes, that 
in Switzerland this gas increases in summer, 
and decreases in autumn—that at noon the 
quantity in December, January and February, 
is to that in June, July and August, as 77 to 
100. Over wet soils the atmosphere contains 
less than over dry ones—more in the night than 
in the day time—less in the lower strata of the 
air than in the higher. Winds are considered 
to increase the quantity in the strata near the 
earth, by mixing that of the upper strata. The 
cause why there is less over wet soils is, proba- 
bly, that fermentation is checked by excess of 
moisture. Plants give out carbonic acid gas 
in the night, and thus increase the quantity. 

Northern and Southern Aspect.—-On the 
northern declivity of the Himmalah mountains, 
at the height of 15,000 feet, Capt. Gerrard found 
the hills and vallies covered with vegetation and 
herds of deer, and flocks of pigeons. On the 
southern declivity, at 10,000 ft. was the extreme 
height of cultivation. This difference is sup- 

osed to be owing to the radiation of caloric 
rom the table land of Thibet: the dryness of 
the air in Central and Northern Asia, the small 
quantity of snow, and the serenity and trans- 
parency of the atmosphere, facilitating radia- 
tion. 

Dew collected from the leaves of plants con- 
tains more carbonic acid gas than thet from 
other substances. The gas given out in the 
night must be absorbed by the dew. 


The Romans.—Pliny asserts that the Roman 
citizens, in early times, ploughed their fields 
with the same diligence that they pitched camps, 
and sowed their grain with the same care that 
they formed their armies for battle. 


Planting and Building—Cato says, “a land- 
holder should apply himself to the planting of 
his fields early in his on but he ought to 
think leng before he builds.” 


Planting in Scotland.—Sir Walter Scott’s 
Histo of Scotland contains the following: In 
1504, there was made “a series of regulations 
for the improvement of rural economy, which 
imposes a heavier mulct than before on the des- 
troyers of wood, the forests of Scotland being, 
as was alleged, utterly destroyed. For the 
same reason, every inheritor is directed to plant 
at least an acre of wood, to form parks and in- 
closures, construct fish-ponds, stock rabbit- 
warrens and dove-cotes, and plant orchards.” 
The Horse.—This noble animal a to 
find a congenial climate wherever the air is} 
pure. It is remarked that a low and marshy 








the ground as early as. possible, and in succes 
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soil, in all countries, is uncongenial to him, and 








a Sinking Wells.—Bishop Heber mentions a 
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curious way of sinking wells in some pt 
Asia. When the ground is sandy, @ cy 
cal tower. of brick or stone work is. of t 
intended size of the well. This is suffered to re- 
main until the masonry becomes indurated, and 
then it is gradually undermined until it is sunk 
even with the surface of the ground. If the 
well is not sufficiently deep, they add more ma- 
sonry, and again undermine. 

Salt in India—The soil of Hindostan is so 
much impregnated with salt, that a saline effer- 
vescence is seen in almost every low spot. 

Mud in Rivers.—The weight of mud daily 

carried down the river Ganges is calculated at 
74 times the weight of the great pyramid of 
Egypt. 
Saltpetre in India.—Bishop Heber observes 
that the tendency of the soil in Bengal to pro- 
duce saltpetre is so great, that it encroaches 
upon walls and floors of the houses to an ex- 
tent often rendering them uninhabitable in a 
few years. The saltpetre corrodes the best of 
bricks, and crumbles them. 


. “* 





Sunrtower Ou..—From the following article 
from the American Farmer, it will be seen that 
the sunflower oil is destined to become of much 
importance : 


It has been tried, and found to answer effectu- 
ally all the purposes to which linseed is usually 
applied. In paint it is superior to linseed, drying 
much souner, and imparting a gloss to the paint) 
not attainable from linseed. 

The expression of the oil is effected by the) 
same machinery, and the same process used for 
expressing linseed oil; but the seed must first be 
passed through other machinery for the purpow” 
of hulling it. Charles A. Burnitz, Esq, of 
York, Pa., invented a machine a few years ag) 
fur bulling the seed, and has it now in operation 
at his oil mill in the precincts of that villa 
By the aid of that machine he obtains double 
quantity of oil from the seed, and renders it of] 

uality very superior to that formerly obtaintl 
rom sunflower seed. A complete machine WF 
cost about three hundred dollars, including t# 
patent right. Mr. Barnitz will sell rights, a 
give all information on the subject to those wht 
address him for the purpose. 

From twenty to seventy-five bushels of st! 
may be produced from an acre, according to 
quality of the soil—the average on goo! grou 
adapted to corn is fifty bushels. A bushel off 
ied yields one gallon of oil, by Mr. Bam i 
machinery and process, three quarts cold prt 
ed, and one quart hot pressed. Ft 

Good corn land is adapted to the gro 
the sunflower, and in proportion to its prow 
of corn will be its yield of sunflower seed. ™ 
mode of culture is the same as that of cor? | 

We have no doubt that the cultivation of 
sunflower would. prove profitable to the agit 
turist. An acre of ground will yield more® 
flower seed than corn, with the same labor 
expense; a bushel of sunflower seed is 
more than a bushel of corn. But (for theré 
but in all new things) the im machF* 
fur expressing the oil must first be erected” 
accessible to the farmer, for there is yet 20" 
ket fur the seed in the cities as there is !0 
and flaxseed. 

The oil cake is an excellent article of 
feed, and for this purpose will nearly pay ™ 
pense of expressing the oil; consequel™) 
farmer will get nearly a gallon of oil for 
bushel of seed, when mills shall be erected 
prpenes but if he erects machinery, and ¢ j 

is own seed, the vil cake will more that P&y 
the labor and the interest on the cost of 6i 
chinery ; he will then of course have # 8” 
oil for every bushel of seed. Sunflower @iR © 
all the purposes to which linseed oil is 
worth at least as much as linseed--it is 
Jeast a dollar a gallon. But: inasmuch . 
be applied to other jit S oO 
valuable than the latter, As a suns" ge 
olive oil; for table .use,® itohas no * 
three years past we have used it on our "7 
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* expected to arise therefrom to all classes of| 
* people, and particularly the grower. 


. buds and scions,” may have its desired effect. 


is also equal to sweet oil furall medical purposes. 
For lamps also it is excellent; fully equal to 
sperm oil, except that the lamps require trim- 
ming more frequently. It has the advantage, as 
lamp oil, of not being offensive, no disagreeable 
odor arising from its burning. Therefore, sun- 
flower oil may not only be substituted for linseed 


On the subject of Ve 














table Sexuality, the 
author observes—*In plants of two houses, 
which produce their stamens and pistils on dif- 
ferent roots, nature has provided many curious 
methods to bring their pollen.in contact with 
the stigmate of the female flowers; of these 
the most singular is that of the Valisneria 
spiralis : this singular plant is wholly submers- 





oil, but for sperm and olive; and by aid of the 
proper machinery, it can be produced for half 
the cost of either. 





Mixture of Vegetables by the Roots. By J. 
Rosinson. To the Editor of the New-York 
Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 


I offer the following facts relative to the mix- 
ture of seeds, and vegetables, with a view to 
accredit the testimony and facts of the “Old 
Man,” and Mr. T. Bridgeman, contained in your 
former numbers. 

I was for many years anxious to obtain a 
sort of kidney beans, said to be stringless, 
even when old. I at length succeeded in get- 
ting some, which I found came up to the mark. 
They were superexcellent in quality, and per- 
fectly stringless, but through carelessness and 
neglect, they got mixed with others of differ- 
ent shape add color. Being anxious to culti- 
vate this valuable sort by themselves, I assort- 
ed every bean with my fingers, and planted 
them at a distance from all others ; this I done 
more than once, but at last they had become so 
infected from growing with others of a differ- 
ent nature, that they proved to be a spurious 
breed, so that I at length had to abandon them. 
I could produce other corroborative facts, but 
this is sufficient to establish Mr. Bridgeman’s 
doctrine ; namely, that “as it is in the animal 
frame, so it may be in the vegetable system. 
Disorders very frequently lay dormant from 
one generation to another, and at length break 
out with all their vigor.” I have therefore 
come to the same determination as Mr. B., and 
shall not attempt in future to “bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean thing.” Whenever I 
discover a mixture of vegetables of the same 
class, growing together, I shall not attempt to 
raise seed even from the best of such. 


J. Rosinson. 
Williamsburgh, L. I., March 1833. 


Introduction of Choice and Rare Fruit. By An 
Amareur or Fruit. {ior the New-York 
Farmer, and American Gardener’s Maga- 
ggg? 

Mr. Eprror,—I was much pleased to find 

in your number for September, under “Items 

of Farmer’s Work, &c.,” that you have very 
properly recommended to farmers the utility of 
selecting and planting of the different varieties 
of rare and choice fruit, which is much wanted, 
especially in the western part of this state. If 
this was duly attended to, much good might be 





IT hope your advice “to buy, and not to beg, 


The practice of begging eet rare fruits 
has become so general, and perhaps, it may be 
said, unreasonable, that it has greatly deterred 
many enterprizing horticulturists from culti- 
vating rare fruits, from the continual applica- 
tions from all quarters for scions, by amateurs 
of fruit, &&c. Nurserymen, also, suffer by intro- 
ducing rare fruits at great expense. The de- 
mand will not compensate them for their trou- 
ble, which certainly is but slender, if the giving 
system islong continued. Thus the cultivation 
of fine fruit will be retarded by the penurious 
disposition of its principal advocates. 
sien’ An Amarevr or Fruit. 

Vegetable Sexuality. By S. To the Editor 
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ed, except the female flowers, which are fur- 
nished with an elastic spiral stem ; this spiral, 
when extended, is from three to seven feet, or 
more, in length, and when the river either rises 
or falls it still allows the female flowers to float 
on the surface: the male flowers expand in 
their submersed situation on short scapes, 
which, when their anthers are ready to burst, 
detach themselves from the plant and float on 
the surface of the water, when the current 
bears them, or the winds propel them, to the 
female flowers. Dr. Darvin, in his Botanic 
Garden, has the following beautiful allusion to 
the circumstance : 

As dash the waves on India’s breezy strand, 

Her flush’d cheek press’d upon her lilly hand, 

Valisner sits, up-turns her tearful eyes, 

Calls her lost lover, and upbraids the skies ; 

For him she breathes the silent sigh, forlorn, 

Each setting day ; for him each rising morn.— 

“ Bright orbs, that light yon high ethereal plain, 

“ Or bathe your radiant tresses in the main; 

‘* Pale moon, that silver’st o’er night’s sable brow ;— 
“For ye were witness to his parting vow! 

“Ye shelving rocks, dark waves, and sounding shore,— 
“Yeechoed sweet the tender words he swore !— 

“ Cen stars or seas the sails of love retain ? 

“O guide my wanderer to my arms again !”’ 


Albany, February 20, 1833. 
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Cotswold and other Varieties of Sheep. By 
H. For the New-York Farmer and Ame- 
rican Gardener’s Magazine. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your last number, p- 

95, are some queries by a subscriber re 

specting Cotswold Sheep, which would be 

answered differently by different persons ; but 
let each person who knows them contribute 
his mite. There are in various parts of Eng- 
land high rolling lands called wolds, as in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire,Gloueestershire. The 
last are called the Cotswold hills, from an old 
practice of cotting or housing sheep, but this 
practice is now out of date. Cotswold sheep 
are long woolled, large, and strong built, have 
white faces and legs, broad noses, and are 
without horns. ‘They have some Leicester 
blood in them, from which all the long woolled 
breeds in England have received great benefit. 

They are, however, a coarser and hardier kind 

of sheep than the Leicester. 

A few years ago, being amongst the farm- 
ers there, I found that large lots of Cotswold 
wethers, four tooth or two shear sheep, might 
be had which would weigh on an average 56 
pounds per quarter. 1 there saw them inthe 
butchers’ shops, at Gloucester, of full that 
weight, and close to them were hanging car- 
cases of the beautiful little Ryeland sheep, 
weighing only 14 or 16 lbs. per quarter, but 
worth more per pound. In the market were 
tups for sale, large good sheep; their length 


Bradwell, Oxfordshire, on the border of Glou- 
cestershire, gained many prizes atthe Smith- 


which weighed 624 lbs. per quarter, or 250 
Ibs. the carcase. But now they are not 
bred so heavy, two sheep to make the weight 
are found much better in all respects; and I 
have seen them latterly, at the London Christ- 
mas shows, weighing from 30 to 36 lbs. per 
quarter. é 














|jcellent breed they are, but coming from a 


The remarks of Mr. Smith are slightly in.||! 
correct. The land on the Cotswolds is not)};, 4. 
: Sait ci.no tues so, heavy, long woolled||ter 6 

















The climate is not cold, being in the south of — 
England, but wet and bleak. These sheep — 
never live hard, and in winter you may see — 
thousands of them feeding off turnips on 
land, with a stack of hay in the middle of 

the field, and no shelter but stone fences, not — 
a tree nora hedge. They are hardy, good 

constitutioned sheep, but require a eC 
of moist as well as dry food in winter, or they 

would rapidly degenerate in wool and car. — 
case. es 

In the small territory of Great Britain are ~*~ | 
various breeds of cattle and sheep, adapted to 

the soils on which they are kept, and nothing = 
jstrikes an Englishman more than the little va- 
riety seen here. The common sheep of the 
United States are evidently from the same 
stock as the heath sheep of England, such 
may be seen on Bagshot heath, the Derby- 

shire hills, and other places. These common 
sheep have in most districts been crossed with 
Merinoes, the wool of which ought to be ex. 
cellent indeed to make up for their ill formed: 
carcases. Of late years many Leicesters 
have been brought from England, and an. ex- 


mild, moist climate, and rich soil, some of 
them and their descendants have suffered se. 
verely when wintered in the way that is too 
common here. Some Lincolns and Southdowns. 
have been brought, but there are other good 
sheep which have never been in eC 
The large Dorsets, which, with a kindred 
breed of Somerset sheep, supply the London 
market with house lamb, are well worth bei 
imported and tried in some parts of the middle 
states. The Ryelands are good sheep, but 
would not suit the many who look to size in- 
stead of symmetry. Would it not be worth 
while for some of the Agricultural societies 
to introduce these, with some of the smaller va- 
rieties of British cattle as yet unknown here? 
The number of sheep kept in England and 
Scotland is immense, and at the large sheep 
fairs, at stated times, in every part of the coun- 
try, a stranger may see every variety. At 
Weyhill fair, in Hampshire, 1 have seen 
120,000 sheep penned for sale. These were 
chiefly Hampshire Downs of all a as- 
sorted in lots, so that a buyer could ewe 
lambs in one pen, wether lambs in another, 
then shearlings, or 2 tooths as they call them, 
&c. Besides these, but not penned, were 
many flocks of Dorset and Somerset ewes, 
some of which then, (10th October,) were 
within a few days of lambing. In England, 
beef and mutton are nearly the same price, 
and the latter is a favorite meat. Here it 
certainly is not so, for though the beef and — 
pork are good, mutton is not so, and the infe- 4 
rior quality accounts for the price. H. : 
P, S.—The price of Cotswold mutton, in v 
England, is like that of all the large long. (Ss 
woolled sheep, less than that of smaller sheep ; : 


struck the eye directly. A Mr. Large, of but even these, of late yeam have: baat aim ; 


there with so much pains, that they fatten 
earher than formerly, and, not. having age, 


field show, for his Cotswold sheep; one of their mutton has not so much flavor asit used 


to have. Some gentlemen keep wetherstoa 
good age for their own tables; but the farmer, 

of course, makes the most profit he can, and . 
sells fat, at two years old, sheep which former. 

ly would have been kept to twice the age. 
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oDrtawane anp Hopson Canau.—lIt is gratifying to 
“isto be enabled to state upon good information, that 












~ Apvanraces or repucine Cana Tots —TheAsh- 
‘tabula (Ohio) Sentinel of 23d ult., states the follow. 
ing fects respecting the evil operation of the high 
‘of tolls on the Erie Canal, and is of course re- 
joiced at the material reduction recently effected in 

_ those rates by the Canal Commissioners. 
Cae “The high tolls have long been a subject of just 
complaint to the merchants and farmers of the West, 
and the propriety of a reasonable reduction has long 
been utged in-vain. The cause for this favorable 
and mnexpected result, is owiag more to the force of 
“um es, than to any spirit of accommodation, 
“what reason and justice have repeatedly urged in 
vain, competition has suddenly accomplished. In 
censequence of these unfavorable circumstances. to 
_ - the shippers,.a great proportion of the produce of thie 
ate passed through the Welland Canal last season ; 
ad it is well for the interests of those concerned, 
that the subject has received so early and satisfactory 

& consideration. 
[From the New-Yort American of Tuesday.| 

"The expedition of Capt. Back in search of Capt: 
Ross and his companions, who have not been heard 

es of since the summer of 1830, inspires almost as much 
interest here as in England ; for it concerns all equal. 
ly who have a common interest and a common glory 
in whatever ennobles our race. Capt. Back, accom- 
panied by Dr. King, a young and accomplished phy- 
sician, with three hardy countrymen, proceeds to. 
morrow to Montreal ; and thence, as soon as possible, 

gets out on his perilous journey. 

‘The Collector of this port, as we learn from the 
Journal of Commerce, has suspended, until he can 
have the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the collection of the duties on the articles which 
constitute the outfit of Capt. Back and his party— 

 cliiefly presents for Indians, &c. We trust there is 
the power—we are sure there is the disposition, in 
the Treasury department, to forego these duties al- 
together, in consideration of the objects of this un- 
dertaking. 
[From the New-York American of Thursday.) 

Carr. Back, and Dr. Kine, with their attendants, 
left this city yesterday for Montreal. They were 
accompanied to the Boat by many friends and well- 
wishers, and as she pushed off, the assembled multi- 

‘ tude greeted the enterprize of these gallant men with 
three cheers, which were cordially returned by Capt. 
Back and his party. The following note from the 
Hudson River Steamboat Association is creditable 
to their liberality : 

















































New York, April 3d, 1833. 
Carr. Back—Sir :—Understanding that you pro- 
pose leaviag New York for the North this evening, I 
take the, liberty ,in behalf of the Directors ofthe Hud- 
son River Steamboat Association, to offer for your- 
self ahd suite, the use of the steamboat Ohio from 
New York to Albany. Yery respectfully, yours, 
PS M. Van Buren, Secretary. 
N. B. The Ohio leaves the wharf foot of Court- 


landt street, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 


Destruction or tHe U. S. Treasury sy Fine.— 
The Woshington Globe of yesterday morning fur- 
_ nishes this account of the occurrence. “We regret to 
announce the total destruction, by fire, of the Trea- 
7 suty building; but we are happy to add, that, as far 
as €an now be ascertained, all the public accounts and 
vouchers relating to the receipt and disbursement of] 

the public moneys have been saved. 
BE yao arer rd that ak was discovered at about 
past 2 o’clock on morning, a person 
, _ tevidentally passing. vent hy eda ma 






















‘the spring floods have passed awav, without injury to | 
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the matter, the most important part of the public pa- 
pers were preserved. The public records and docu. 
ments, being the chief objects of selicitude, the prin. 
cipal and earliest efforts were made for their preser- 
vation. 

The manner in which the fire originated has not 
been ascertained. The necessary measures have, 
however, been taken to obtain information on the 


be communicated to our readers. It appears that the 
messenger, whose turn it was to watch, was absent, 
from sickness ; and that the person who usually 
sleeps in the building, was not aware of the fire until 
he was awakened from the outside. ; 

The Secretary has, with great promptness, enga- 
sed several contigous horses opposite to Strother’s 
Hotel, for the use of the Treasury : the public books 
and papers have already been removed to them ; and 
the business of the Department will be transacted 
there to-day as usual.” 

Crams on DenmarkK.—We learn from the Balti- 
more Chronicle, that the Commissioners appointed 
to carry. into effect the Convention with Denmark, 
and to distribute the fund provided to indemnify the 
claims of American merchsnts for spoliations upon 
their commerce, have closed the commission, and 
made their final report to the State Department. The 
time limited by the Treaty and the act of Congress, 
for the adjustment of these claims, and distribution 
of the funds, will expire on the 4th of April, after 
which time the claimants will be entitled to receive 
their respective proportions of the fund, at the Trea- 
sury Department, of which due notice will be given. 
The return from the Board is in such form as to 
prevent any delay in the payment of. the claims at 
the Treasury. We learn, also, that the whole a:aount 
of elaims presented and acted upon by the Board, 
was between three and four millions of dollars. The 
amount allowed is $2,151,425—and the amount to be 
distributed amongst the claimants is $670,564 78, 
so that the claimants will receive thirty one end one- 
eighth per cent. upon the sums allowed to them re- 
spectively. 


subject, and, as soon as the result is known, it hai 


Hasster’s Report on Weicuts aNp MeasurEs.— 
‘This learned and elaborate report, which was sub. 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to the late 
Congress, is thus spoken of in a letter we have scen, 
by a most competent judge, Capt. Beaufort, Hydro. 
grapher to the British Admiralty, F. R.S., &c. 


“‘T have been lately much delighted with Profes- 
sor STassler’s Report on Weights and Measures. It 
is a very able paper, and quite as important to the 
philosophers of this country as to those of your great 
Union.” 


Mr. Hassler is now, as our readers have been al. 
ready informed, employed in completing the coast 
survey, commenced by him some sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and most improvidently and unwisely 
arrested by the Government in mid career. It is mat. 
ter of just congratulation, that under wiser councils, 
this distinguished and practical savant has been au- 
thorized to resume his labors, 


Tne Birps or America.—Mr. Audubon, whose ar- 
rival here we announced a few days ago, yesterday 
exhibited to a number of our citizens at the President’s 
rooms in Columbia College, a series of the original 
drawings for his great work, and the plates of the 
oaly volume yet completed. The gratification 
was universal. Each plate and drawing presented 
a picture of itself, by showing the bird in some 
characteristic attitude or action, ahd in the midst 
of scenery habitual to it. 

This magnificent work of Mr. Audubon, unequalled 
by any other, possibly, in existence on any subject, is 
complete, so far as the original drawings are con- 
cerned, Mr. A. having finished them all. But it will 
require several years for the execution of the engrav- 
ings from these drawings. One volume,eontaining 100 










plates, of the largest folio size, and where each bird, 





ven to the wild turkey, is represented in his natural 
ortions, is now finished. Three more are to fol- 








payable on the delivery of each volume, so as to 
make it $200 for the volume now ready, and the 
same sum every second or third year, till the four vo- 
lumes are completed. We are thus particular in spe- 
cifying the terms, because, being most desirous that 
the liberality and good taste of this city should be 
stirred up to the encouragement of so magnificent a 
work, we wish to show how conveniently it may 
accomplished. 

Boston afforded to Mr. Audubon eighteen subseri- 
bers—New York, as yet, not one. , The work is in- 
deed too costly, generally speaking, for individuals, 
though our city can and should furnish many excep- 
tions to this remark—but a plan quite within the 
reach of even moderate means, is this—that several 
individuals, as many or as few as may be requisite, 
should associate together and present copies to dif- 
ferent public institutions. Columbia College, the 
University, the City Library, the Historical Library, 
the Atheneum, the Library of the New York Hospi. 
tal, the Lyceum, all should possess this admirable 
national work. 

Mr. Audubon is a native American, and he has 
now devoted nearly forty years to the illustration of . 
the history and habits of the birds ef America. The 
actual cost of publishing the first volume was $25,000, 
independent of the time, talents, labors and exposure 
of the ornothologist himself. 


The Weather at Florence: .Jan. 22.—A remarka- 
ble peculiarity of the weather here this winter is its 
extreme dryness. Instead of the deluges of rain 
which might naturally have been expected after the 
drought of the summer, we have scarcely had a 
thorough rainy day the last four months: the wells 
are still almost all dry, and the Arne lower than in 
summer. This may be a very serious affair, if we 
have not arainy spring to drench the soil, which is 
still dry as dust a little way below the surface. 


Mr. James Ballantyne, the friend of Scott—the 
printer of his works, one of the chosen few to whom 
the Waverley secret was confided from the begin- 
ning, and from whose able pen were expected some in. 
teresting additions to the biography of the Greal Mas. 
ter—has survived him but a brief space. He died at 
Edinburgh on the 17th of January, rather unexpect- 
edly, though for several months past his health had 
been very delicate. 


We gave some weeks ago, abrief notice of the 
New York Fur Cempany : we are enabled now to give 
further.and more correctinformation. One hundred 
and ten men proceeded by the Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
and Huron; 50 of whom are to remain at Michili. 
mackinac on the last mentioned lake. The remain- 
ing 60 to proceed by Lake Michigan to Green Bay 
—up the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to Prairie des 
Chiens on the Mississippi—up that. river to the Falls 
of St. Anthony—from thence,across the Prairies, 
Traverse de Sioux to little Missouri—up that River 
to the Rocky Mountains. Some will be employed 
along the banks oi the Missouri at the Company’s 
Trading Establishments, and a party will go up as 
far as the Rocky Mountains. They will passthrough 
the Mundan, Crawfoot, Piegons, Blood Indians and 
the Rees Nations.—{Montreal Herald.) 


Iceland—Hans Finsten, a native of this remote 
quarter of Europe, has lately published an interest 
ing pamphlet on the diminution of the population of 
Iceland, owing to unfavorable years. He observes, 
that, previously to the fourteenth century, the num. 
ber of inhabitants was computed at 120,000, but that, 
at present it does not exceed 54,000, Hopes ofa re- 
newed inerease are derived from the declining vio- 
lence of volcanic eruptions, the lava and ashes of 
which have acted very prejudicially, both on the 
health of individuals and animals, as well as from 
the extension of horticulture and fisheries, the latter 
of which are. no longer prosecuted in fragile barks, 
but in stout seaworthy vessels. 


We have heard Frenchmen, when ackeenietene 
the power of the English and German Reviews, 

the inferiority of French attempts, endeavor to ac. 
count for it by averring that the Anonymous was im- 
possible’ in France,—that orn se might be the 
motives of secresy, if an article.became | of, 
such was the French love of | gl 
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Swoan or Honon.—We. find it stated in the Cour-|l 


rier dee Etate Unis that subscriptionsof 25 centimes, 
about five cente-each, are opened in all the Mayoral- 
ties in France, in order to purchase for Marshal Ge- 
rard a sword of gold, to bear this inscription: _ 

‘Frenchmen to the Marshal commanding in chief 
the army of the North—capture of the Citadel of 
Antwerp.” On the other side of the blade will be 
this legend—* Glory and Humanity.” 


“The Magpie.—Wherever it be, wild or tame, this 
is the monkey of birds, full of mischief and mimicry. 
A gentleman told Mr. Howit, that one he kept, hav- 
ing stolen various articles, was watched by him nar- 
rowly ; and was at length seen by him busy in the 
garden gathering pebbles, and with much solemnity 
and a studied air, dropping them into a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, made to receive a line-post.— 
Aiter dropping each stone, it cried ‘ carack ! triumph- 
antly, and set off for another. Making himself sure 
that he had found the objects of his search, the gen- 
tleman went to the place, and found in the hole a poor 
toad, which the a was stoning for his amuse- 
ment.—(Notes ofa Naturalist.) 


Competition against Ireland.—A new tuberous 
root (the newspapers tell us) has been successfully 
introdueed into this country from Chili: it is called 
the Ozxalis creneta, (which we hope to see translated 
into Creneto, v. Potato,) bears a yellow flower is 
ornamental to the garden, and as an edible, superior 
to the staple food of the Irish pigs and pisintry. 


The Corn Crake.—This interesting bird, which 
visits the north of England and Scotland in summer, 
and keeps up in the meadows its cry of crake, crake, 
is well known, but is not easily seen. It runs with 
great radidity, and is loth to take wing. When found, 
it has the instinct, in common with some other ani- 
mals, and especially insects, to feign death. A gen- 
tleman had one brought to him by his dog. It was 
dead, to all appearance. Asit lay on the ground, he 
turned it over with his foot—he was convinced it 
was dead. Standing by, however, for some time, 
in silence, he suddenly saw it open aneye. He then 
took it up—its head fell—its legs hung loose—it ap. 
peared again totally dead. He then put it in his 
pocket, and before very long, he felt it all alive, and 
struggling to escape. He took it out, it was as life- 
less as before. He then laid it again upon the ground 
and retired to some distance ; in about five minutes, 
it warily raised its head, looked around, and decamp- 
ed at full speed.—[Notes of a Naturalist.] 


Stag’s Horns.—There is a curious fact, not gene- 
rally known, which is, that at one period the horns of 
stags grew into a much greater number of ramifica- 
food, and from the animal having more repose, be 
fore population became so dense. In some individu. 
als, these multiplied to an extraordinary extent.— 
There is one in the Museum of Hesse Cassel with 
twenty-eight antlers. Baron Cuvier, mentions one 
with sixty-six—thirty-three on each horn.—[ White’s 
Natural History of Selborne, by Browne.] 


Cemetry in London.—The General Cemetery Joint 
Stock company of London have completed a Cemete- 
ry, resembling in its plan that of Perel e Chaise in Paris. 
The ground selected for their purpose is a lot of sixty 
acres at Kendall Green, forty of which are enclosed 
by a wall, and ornamented with trees and shgubbery. 
Artists have been employed in preparing plans and 
models for the decoration of the grounds, and a pre- 
mium of 1001. has been awarded for the design of a 
magnificent chapel.‘ Arrangements are made for 
the conveyance of bodies and funeral processions by 
water carriage to the spot. The Bishop of London 
at first refused to consecrate it, in consequence of 
the want of a chapel where the service might be 
read when requisite ; but subsequently withdrew his 
objection, a temporary chapel having been erected. 


[From the New-York Observer.| « 

Prayer or THE Emperor or Carina ror Ray. 

On the 31st of May last, an official paper was 
published by the Emperor of China, lamenting the 
want of rain. He had previously directed sacrifices 
to be made to the gods, and * devoutly knocked his 
head on the ground,” but without effect. ‘ His 
scorching anxiety had continued night and day, and 
hour after hour, he looked earnestly for rain ; but 
none had fallen,” He “had turned his thoughts in 
upon himself, and his government,” but had found 
nothing amiss. ‘His own conduct,” he says rather 
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cused persons should be brought to a speedy and fair 
trial;” that ‘imprisoned witnesses should be at once 
confronted with the opposite parties, or be set at 
liberty on bail ;” and that ‘‘all small offences be im- 
mediately disposed of and the parties liberated.” 
‘Thus (he adds) we may hope for timely, genial. 
and fructifying showers. Let the Criminal Board 
immediately obey these commands. Respect this.” 
This last contrivance was as ineffectual as all that 
had preceded it; the drought was severe; and con- 
tinued still for many weeks. The Emperor, Kings 
and Princes ‘‘ fasted and prayed once in seven days, 
before altars dedicated to the gods of heaven, the 
gods of earth, ef the year, of the land, of the grain, 
and finally to imperial heaven itself, and also to im- 
perial earth, with all the saints.” His Majesty, mor 

over, sent a King to Tae Shan, “the great mountain, 

in Shangtung province, with Tibetian incense match. 
es, to pray for rain in the Emperor’s stead. But all 
was of no avail, aud at last on the 25th of July, the 
Emperor effered up the following 


PraveER FOR RAIN, written by his Imperial Majesty 
Taoukwang, and offered up on the 28th day of the 
sixth month of the 12th year of his reign,—July 
25th, A. D. 1832. 
«‘ Kneeling, a memorial is hereby presented, to 
cause affairs to be heard. 
“Oh, Alas! Imperial Heaven, were not the world 
afflicted by extraordinary changes, I would not dare 
to present extraordinary services. But this year the 
drought is most unusual. Summer is past, and no 
rain has fallen. Not only do agriculture and human 
beings feel the dire calamity; but also beasts and 
insects, herbs and trees, alyiost cease to live. 
I, the minister of Heaven, am placed over mankind, 
and am responsible for keeping the world in order, 
and tranquilizing the people. Although it is now 
impossible for me to sleep or eat with composure ; 
although I am scorched with grief, and tremble with 
anxiety ; still, after all, no genial and copious show: 
ers have been obtained. 
‘Some time ago, I fasted, and offered rich sacri- 
fices, on the altars of the gods of the land and the 
grain; and had to be thankful for gathering clouds 
and slight showers; but not enough to cause glad. 
ness. 
“Looking up, I consider that Heaven’s ‘heart is 
benevolence and love. The sole cause is the daily 
deep atrocity of my sins; but little sincerity and lit- 
tle devotion. Hence I have been unable to move 
Heaven’s heart, and bring down abundant blessings. 
‘* Having respectfully searched the records, I find, 
that, in the twenty-fourth year of Keenlung, my im- 
perial grandfather, the high, honorable and pure em- 
peror reverently performed a ‘ great snow service.’ 
I feel impelled by ten thousand considerations, to 
look up. and imitate the’ usage, and with trembling 
anxiety, rashly assail heaven, examine myself, and 
consider my errors; looking up and hoping that I 
may obtain pardon. I ask myself,—-whether in sa- 
crificial services I have been disrespectful? Whe- 
ther or not pride and prodigality have had a place in 
my heart, springing up there unobserved ? Whether, 
from the length of time, I have become remiss in at- 
tending to the affairs of government; and havé been 
unable to attend to them with that serious diligence, 
and strenuous effort, which I ought? Whether I 
have uttered irreverent words and have deserved re 
prehension? Whether perfect equity has been at- 
tained in conferring rewards or inflicting punish- 
ments? Whether in raising maussleums and laying 
out gardens, I have distressed the people and wasted 
property ? Whether in the appointment of officers I 
have failed to obtain fit persons, and thereby the acts 
of government have been petty and vexatious to the 
people ? Whether punishments have been unjustly in. 
flicted or not ? Whether the oppressed have found no 
means of appeal? Whetber in persecuting hetero 
dox sects, the innocent have not been involved? 
Whether or not the magistrates have insulted the 
people, and refused te listen to their affairs? Whe- 
ther in the successive military operations on the 
western frontiers, there may have been the horrors 
of human slaughter, for the sake of imperial rewards? 
Whether the largesses bestowed on the. afflicted 
southern provinces were properly applied; or the 
people were left to die in the ditches? Whether the 
efforts to exterminate or pacify the rebellious moun. 
taineers of Hoonan and Canton, were properly con- 
ducted ; or whether they led to the inhabitants being 
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‘auses are operating on this nation,—would t 
did not exist—which must produce trem ado 
begin tobe felt. And oh, should the bands of Goy- 
ernment be once broken asuuder, and this imn 
mass of population—an occan of human beings— 
be thrown into confusion, the scene would 
templation 


The Emperor’s auxieties, occasioned 

continuance of the drought, are now 
a paper in the Gazette, dated at Peking, 
it is stated, that after the Emperor had fasted, 
offered the prayer, given above, before the altar de- 
dicated to heaven, at about 8 e’clock on. me 

evening, thunder, lightning, and rain, were im 
ing in sweet Bi 4 


Shunteenfoo* magistrate that two inches had fallen: 


ation of heavenly compassion, the 
order published, expresses his d 
tense gratitude ; and the 2d of August is appointed 


repair to the altar d ieated (1) heaven 
e r dedic to ‘a 


the earth, 


that such a variety ef objects of adoration ‘cannot 
acceptable to HIM who hasdeclared ; 


lie ;—he will not give 

he conduct of the Emperor in pt 
fasting, and self examination, ought 
But we shall do exceed 
we attempt to excuse such abominable 
to throw the mantle of charity over that wh 


with the drought, that none of the pi 
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of the “ celestial court,” and there usthe “mi. 
nister of heaven,” scorched with grief, pouring 01 
his oe sins, - with bigere f st 
counting the errors of his public and fe ; oi 
sympathy is excited, nd Be /teechio 
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ty : ‘Medical Staff—Philadelphia: Ca. 
—No one can look into these pages with- 
ling great respect for the pious and learned 

'te°whom we are indebted for them. Dr. 
y the time of the conversations which form 
; et of his book, was stationed in Cephalonia 

h his. i there was accidentally thrown 


sae The problem is heer} 
alors et consists in ihe activ- 
ity of our Laing we and that the arrangement of pun- 
ishment after the offence is far more conducive to 
activity than the opposite. For example; if we 
desired to enjoy the highest gratification of ‘Locali. 
ty, Form, Coloring, Ideality, and Wonder, in explor- 
ing @ new country, replete with the mast exquisite 
beauties of scenery and most captivating natural pro. 
ductions, and if we found among these, precipices 
that gratified Ideality in the highest degree, but 
which endangered life when we advanced so near as 

































the society of Lei Byron. The good faith, sim. 
earnestness of purpose displayed in the 
ions held with that eminent individual, 
epossess all readers in the author's favor— 
l we may add, we think that they cannot be read 
: leaving the impression that Lord Byron felt 
=a dexseraeaag the desolation and hopelessness 
_ Kemiedy reasons well—was, for a man of a 
1s profession, manifestly unusually versed in 
«studies—and always presents his argu- 
“tents rather with a view to truth than to victory.— 
‘We are surprised, we confess, at hearing a British 
surgeon quoting in one of the Ionian islands, 
10/8 British peer, the works of Professor Stuart, of| 

-* the Theologioai Seminary in Andover. It will grieve 
a well-disposed minds to hear that Dr. Kennedy 
at in 1827, of yellow fever, in the island of Ja- 
‘aiea—in the midst of an assiduous discharge of his 
“professional duties among the suffering troops. The 

~ ournal of his conversations was not completed when 
the died, and is now given to the world in its unfin- 

ished state by his widow. It is altogether a book 

oalculated, we think, to do good—for many will be 
: duced, from its connection with Byron, to read it, 
ao would not possibly be tempted to look a second 

‘at such discussions as it presents, if put forth 

@ more formal manner. 

Tae Constitution or Man consipERED IN RELA- 
tox to Exrernat Ossxcrs, by Gro. Compr. Bos. 
‘ton: Allen § Ticknor—To all who have taken any 
Anterest in Phrenology, the name of this author 
: is familiar by his Essays on this science. As a 
writer, his style is clear and easy—as a reasoner, 
he is lucid and fair; and his object in the work 

ws all must approve ; for it is “to lessen 
‘misery and to imerease happiness,” by pointing out 
‘the relation of man to the external world, by explain. 
img the causes of physical organic and intellectual 
‘Weing, and—by showing with Bishop Butler that ‘in 
‘the j present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our power—for plea- 
ure and pain are the consequence of our actions” — 
‘to induce men to live in harmony with the laws of 
‘their moral and intellectual constitution. The phre- 
nological views of the author are brought forward 
‘not to make converts, but to enforce general truths; . 
sand in this shape they become important auxilaries. 

In the extracts that follow we do not aim at pre- 
senting any thing like an analysis of the work, but 
rather by some striking passages to stimulate our 
readers to the perusal of the book itself. 

“Take for example the view given in the annexed 
paseage of the necessity of the operation and power 
of conscience, and of the reason why it is the pro. 
vinoe of that eer to punish, and not to prevent, 
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* Conmieatioumness exists,—and it is necessary to 

ve that ali the divine institutions are founded i in 
to afford it full satisfaction. This is a point 
ich many regard as involved in much obscurity: I 
endeavor in this Essay to lift the veil, for to me 
appears to flow through every divine insti. 


e difficulty, in regard to Conscientiousness, 
inexplicable ; it was, how to recon. 









































to fall over them, and neglected the law of gravita- 
tion, whether would it be most bountiful for Provi- 
dence to send an invisible attendant with us, who, 
whenever we were about to approach the brink, 

should interpose a barrier, and fairly cut short our 
advance, without requiring us to bestow one thought 
upon the subject, and without our knowing when 
to expect it and when not,—or to leave all open, 
but to confer on us, as he has done, eyes fitted 
to see the precipice, faculties to comprehend the law 
of gravitation, Cautiousness to make us fear the in. 
fringement of it, and then to leave us to enjoy the 
scene in perfect safety if we used these powers, but 
to fall over and suffer pain by bruises and death if 
we neglected to exercise them? It is obvious that 
the latter arrangement would give far more scope to 
our various powers; and if active faculties are the 
sources of pleasure, as will be shown in the next 
section, then it would contribute more to our enjoy- 
ment than the other. Now, Conscientiousness pun- 
ishing after the fact, is analagous in the moral world, 

to this arrangement, in the physical. If Intellect, 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, do 
their parts, they will give distinct intimations of dis. 
approbation before commission of the offence, just as 
Cautiousness will give intimations of danger at sight 
of the cliff; but if these are disregarded, and we fall 
over the moral precipice, remorse follows as the 
punishment, just as pain isthe chastisement for tumb- 
ling over the physical brink. The object of both in- 
stitutions is to permit and encourage the most vigor- 
ous and unrestrained exercise of our faculties, in ac- 
cordance with the physical, moral, and intellectual 
laws of nature, and to punish us only when we trans 

gress these limits. 


The next extract we select is to prova how wisely 
man was endowed with capacity for acquiring know. 
ledge, rather than with intuitive knowledge. 


Supposing the human faculties to have received 
their present constitution, two arrangements may be 
fancied as instituted for the gratification of these 
powers. Ist. Infusing inte them at birth intuitive 
knowledge of every object which they are fitted ever 
to comprehend ; or, Qdly. Constituting them only as 
capacities for gaining knowledge by exercise and 
application, and surrounding them with objects bear. 
ing such relations towards them, that, when observed 
and attended to, they shall afford them high gratifi- 
cation; and, when unobserved and neglected, they 
shall occasion them uneasiness and pain; and the 
uestion oscurs, which mode would be most con. 
dusts to enjoyment? ‘The general opinion will be 
in favor of the first; but the second appears to me 
to be‘preferable. If the first meal we had eaten had 
for ever prevented the recurrence of hunger, it is 
obvious that all the pleasures of a healthy appetite 
would have been then at an end; so that this appa- 
rent bounty would have greatly abridged our enjoy- 
ment. In like manner, if, our faculties being consti- 
tuted as at present, intuitive knowledge had been 
communicated to us, so that, when an hour old, we 
should have been thoroughly acquainted with every 
object, quality, and relation that we could ever com- 
prehend, all provision for the sustained activity of 
many of our faculties weuld have been done away 
with. When wealth is acquired, the miser’s plea- 
sure in it isdiminished, He grasps after more with 
inereasing avidity. He is supposed irrrational in 
doing so; but he obeys the instinct of his nature.— 
What he possesses, no longer satisfies Acquisitive- 
ness; it is like food in the stomach, which gave 
pleasure in eating, and would give pain were it with- 
drawn, but which, when there, is attended with little 
positive sensation. The Miser’s pleasure arises 
from the active state of Acquisitiveness, and only 
the pursuit and obtaining of new treasures can main- 
tain this state. The same law is exemplified in the 
case of Love of Approbation. The gratification 
which it affords depends on its active state, and 
hence the necessity for new incense, and higher 








ith Benevolence the institution by which this 











mounting in the scale of ambition i is Constantly ex- 





tion and Self ssteom ; and the past did: 

these active powers, or maintain them i in conta 
activity. In like manner, no gree 5 artist, 
or philosopher, would reckon himself happy, 
ever extensive his attainments, if informed, Now you 
must stop, and live upon the past ; and the reason is 
still the same. New ideas, and new emotions, best 
excite and maintain in activity the faculties of the 
mind, and activity is essential to enjoyment. If 
these views be correct, the consequences of imbuing 
the mind with intuitive knowledge, would not have 
been unquestionably beneficial. The limits of our 
acquirements would have been reached; our firet 
step would have been our last: every object would 
have become old and familiar ; Hope would have 
had no object of expectation; Cautioysness no ob- 
ject of fear; Wonder no gratification in novelty; mo- 
notony, insipidity, and mental satiety, would appa- 
rently have been the lot of man. 

As a proof and encouragement that life may be 
both lengthened and more enjoyed by a stricter ad. 
herence to the laws of the Creator, the fact stated, 
in our next extract, is important. It suggests morc- 
over aquestion of interest to all who insure their 
lives. Whether the tables now in use for calculating 
the risk on life be ancient or recent ?—since it is 
manifest that, as the average duration of life in. 
ereases, the premium of insuring it should diminish. 

About seventy years ago, tables of the ~~ 
duration of life, in England, were compiled for t 
use of the Life Insurance Companies ; and from them 
it appears, that the average of life was then twenty 
eight years ; that is, 1000 persons being born, and 
the years which each of them lived being added 
together, and divided by 1000, gave twenty eight to 
each. By recent tables, it appears that the average 
is now thirty two years to each ; that is to say, by 
superior morality, cleanliness, knowledge, and gen. 
eral obedience to the Creator’s institutions, fewer in- 
dividuals now perish in infancy, youth, and middle 
age, than did seventy years ago. Some persons have 
said, that the difference arises from error in compil- 
ing the old tables, and that the superior habits of the 
people are not the cause. It is probable, however, 
that there may be a portion of truth in both views.— 
There may be some errors in the old table, but it is 
quite natural that increasing knowledge and stricter 
obedience to the organic laws, should diminish the 
number of permature deaths. If this idea be cor- 
rect, the average duration of life should go on in- 
creasing : and our successors, two centuries hence, 
may probably attain to an average of forty years, and 
then ascribe to errors in our tables our low average 
of thirty two. 


Dr. Larpner’s Casinet Cyciorzpia. Vol. 21.— 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea ¢ Blanchard.—This vo- 
lume is the fourth of the History of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and in it, the view commenced in the preceding 
volume, of the religious, civil, and political state of 
the peninsula, during the domination of the Moham. 
medans, is included, and a full view follows of the 
Christian rule in the same particulars. The govern- 
ment, administration, laws, arts, sciences, literature, 
and the church, are all treated of with accurate. brevi- 
ty ; and Robertson is shewn to be, in his Charles V., 
—as he was shewn still mere signally in his history 
of-America—a Romancer. 


Francis THE First, a Tragedy, with other poetical 
pieces, by Miss Fanny Kemsxe; together with an 
original memoir, and a full length portrait of the au. 
thor: New York, Peabody g- Co.—This, according 
to the publishers’ notice, is the sixth American edi- 
tion of this tragedy—so mueh have the talents of the 
actress added interest to the writings of the author. 
Of the merit of this composition—written at sixteen, 
before the future Juliet, or Julia, or Bianca had a 
thought of the stage as a profession—we have before 
spoken as superior to any thing we remember in the 
history of the early productions of genius. The 


lighter pieces annexed to it are graceful and pretty. 
The memoir—which the publisher warns us is for. 
bidden fruit to journalists, a copy-right securing to 
him the monopoly—would we think be secure without 





the interdict ; for it strikes us as hyperbolical rant 
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Parxer’s Eprrion or tut Wavertey Novezs, 
Vols. 41, 42, with plates. Boston—and C.S. Francia, 
New York.—These volumes present St. Valentine's 
Day—and as they approach the close of the series, 
maintain the excellence of the preceding numbers, in 
the execution of the plates, aad in typography.— 
Twelve more will complete the collection, making 
in all fifty four volumes. 

The same publishers now propose to put to press 
an edition of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter, uni- 
form with this of his novels--to be illustrated with 
notes, contemporaneous expositions, and various 
readings, at 621-2 cents per volume. It will bee 
good undertaking, and will supply, at a moderate 
price, the whole of the works of the man who has, 
more than any other, contributed to improve and de- 
light the present age. 





A New Dictionary or Mepicat Sprence anv Li. 
ruratuRE, S&c., by Robley Dunglisson, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, &c. in the University of Vir- 
ginia. 2vols,8vo. Boston: Gharles Bowen.—The 
title of these volumes explains their object. All that 
relates to the terms of Medieal Science ; to the no- 
menclature of seience ; to the biography and litera. 
ture of eminent professional men, is te be found here 
arranged in the ordinary alphabetical erder of a dic- 
tionary. There is probably scarcely any inquiry of 
a professional nature which may not find seme solu- 
tion in these volumes—which are primted with the 
accustomed neatness and accuracy of the Boston 
press. 


Tue Prraician’s Pocket Synopsis, by J. S. Bart- 
lett, M. D., of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lcn. 
don; revised and enlarged by Henry Coley. New- 
York: G. ¢ C. ¢. H. Carvill.—This little volume 
differs from the work noticed in the preceding para- 
graph, by affording a manual of practice for the Sur- 
geon and Physician, embracing all the material 
points in both. Itis arranged alphabetically, snd sup- 
plies brief accounts of diseases, as well as of their 
modes of treatment. 


A Gore ro THe Orciarp anp Frurr Garpen, by 
George Lindley, edited by Jahn Lindley, Assistant 
Seoretary of the Horticultural Society of London— 
with Notes, explanatory and practical, by Michael 
Fley, of New York. New York: G. F. Hopkins 
$ Seon.—This work of standard.and acknowledged 
merit in England, is speeially recommended to Ame- 
rican patronage by the additions made to it by Mr. 
Floy—of which many consist in adapting its precepts 
and practice to the differing meridians of our climate. 
Another recommendation, in this quarter, will be, 
that Mr. Floy maintains the practicability, with pro- 
per care, of producing as good peaches now, as we 
used to have in former days—denying entirely the 
soundness of Mr. Knight’s theory of particular fruits 
dying out by old age, 

Tarzs anp Novets, sy Mania Encewortu; Har- 
pers’ uniform edition, vol. IV.—‘* Manceuvring,” 
*¢ Almeria” and ‘‘ Vivian” are the tales which com. 
pose this volume—each of them excellent of its kind, 
and all differing in character and increasing in attrac- 
tion, from lively entertainment in the first to vivid 
and powerful interest in the last. The distinguishing 
Characteristic between Miss Edgeworth’s “‘ Tales of 
Fashionable Life” and most of the fashionable novels 
which have for a time usurped the place they once so 
justly held in popular favor, is easily traced. The 
former paint men—the latter deal chiefly with man- 
ners; and while scenes and characters are brought 
forward, or turn upon the operation of some general 
principle in human nature in the first, they illustrate 
or depend only upon some conventional rnle of socie- 





ty inthe last. In the one, the natural heart is paint. 


ginal; but while the latter, like a landscape by a Chi- 
nese painter, gives the exact outline and shape of 
each object in the scene he would represent, the for- 
mer, with the pencil of a European artist engaged 
upon the same subject, adds the just perspective 
and truth of coloring, the ground snd atmosphere, 
by which alone we recognize the approach to Nature 
jn the imitation of her forms. 
superiority over other works of a similar character, 
that Miss Edgeworth’s writings owe that permanent 
value, which, among all the fluctuations of taste and 
fashion, will preserve a place for them in every well 
selected library, long after many a popular novel is 
forgotten. 


Of the tales so elegantly republished in this vol- 
ume of the Messrs. Harpers’ uniform edition, Vivian 
is decidedly the best. It is in fact, when the admira. 
ble delineation of character, the arrangement of the 
story, the grouping of the dramatis persone,and the 
finished style in which it is written, are considered, 
one of the finest of all Miss Edgeworth’s productions. 
The conception of two such characters as those of 
Vivian and Russel, contrasted as they are here, is 


brilliant and aspiring talents, and of clear but humble 
sense united to fixed resolution of mind, in determin. 
ing not only the individual happiness and general 
usefulness ofits possessor, but even his chance of ho- 
norable distinction, is admirably shown. But it is 


character over talent in the affairs of the world; 
when in all the concerns of life, it is apparent how 
surely in the end a strong outstrips a feeble mature 
in the race of love, wealth or fame,—though one 
one may wear the winged cap of Mercury and the 
other have to trail the club of Hercules—though the 
one may step into Congress from having figured once 
in a Fourth of July oration, and the other have to 
work out his political salvation: by years of sturdy 
service at Tammany. Talent alone, is like that gas 
which can raise the zrenout far above the earth, and 
propel him—but without the power to regulate his 
course—through the clouds; while character may be 
compared to that fluid, which, acting in an humbler 
sphere, carries the voyager over land and sea and al- 
lows him to choose his owntrack. The last quality, 
though it must be admitted that she unites a large 


guishing characteristic of Miss Edgeworth’s own 
mind : it is the pervading force and justness of her 


|sentiments and style of thinking, which impresses 
even common places from her pen more strongly on|jon hand the following Goeds, which they offer for sale on the 


the understanding, than can all the charms of style, 
the happiest ideas of more brilliant writers. But in 


the ordeal of criticism as these, we can do but little 
more than repeat the observations of others, as we 
have here perhaps even our own—made upon former 
volumes of this same collection. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as to the majority of our readers they need net 


more easily. * 


Broadway.—A very excellent and instructive ‘(ittle 


** Lessons on Objects ;” who originally gave these 
lessons in a Pestalozzian school at Cheam, Surrey, 
Eng. They are lllustrated by ten plates, drawn from 
nature be 


Music.—Louisville March and Quick Step—‘‘O 
bid me not that strain to sing’—‘* The Shepherd’s 
Gift’—and ‘I'll follow thy fairy footsteps”—are the 





publications of the week at Arnott’s, 187 Broadway. 


It is te this internal | 


eminently happy ; and the comparative importance of 


hardly necessary to show the superior influencc of||i" fact needed but little 


noticing works which have so-often passed through 


our recommendation, we shall in future let them off 


Lessons on Sueuus; New York, Peter Hill, 94 


work, designed chiefly lor children, by the author of 





oy hese! ago trelgaricnapae yg 
(- Compasses of various sizes su. 
yr oe nstruments, large ay ae sizes, with 
seer with ing amorment of Engineering i! poe aaa 
manufactured and sold by E. & G. W. ; 
j316t 154 Water-street, corner of Maidenlane. 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING | 
INSTRUMENTS. 








a — two beens senses — bg eee witha 
oniometer attache icularly ada to purpo- 
ses. vr WM.J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, Nu. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The fol owing recommendations aze respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Bakimore, 1832. 


Ia reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
facture by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I ¢heerfully furnish thee with the following infermat on. 
The whole number of Levels now in jon of the 
ment of construction of thy make ie seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
Noch hercipent Ce in good repair. ‘They have 

ou eveis alr m passes are in re '. vy 
ire, except from accidents to which 
te foie em» ~ — are a i need 

ave fou at thy patterns for t ve compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, the Improved ae is superior to any other de- 
cription of Geniometer (hat we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on — —— * ere’ 

is instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vone. digits leaves the 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. itis indeed the most completely adapted to later- 
al angles of any simple and chea» instrument that I have yet 


now in use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated fur common surveying. 
Respectfully thy fr.end, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
ot Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
bene sag February, 1833, 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely aay I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most ay recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. &. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833, 
For a year part I have ured Instruments made Mr. W.J, 
the proper- 


Young, of Vhiladelphia, in which he has 
ties of & Theodolite with the common Level. 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for la 


share of the former to it, is we apprehend the distin-||out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 


neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 
HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 
ml ly Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 


Ir GRACIE, PRIME & COs, 22 Broad street, have 





most favorable terms, viz : 
200 qr casks Marseilles Madeira, entitled to debenture 
100 cases White Hermitage ’ 
50 do. Bordeaux Grave 
4 cases Gum Arabic 
2 cans Oil of Orange 
8 casks French Madder, RSFF 
2 do. do. SFF 
10 do. Danish Smale, FFFE ; 20 do. Saxon do. 
8 do. Small do. ; 20 kegs Tartaric Acid 
200 kegs Saltpetre 
200 bales i ge quality Italian Hemp 
20 tons Old Lead 
300 barrels Western Canal Flour 
500 do. Richmond country do. 
100 bales Florida Cotton ; 20 de. Mexican do. 


20 do, Sea Island do. 

200 do. Leghorn s, No 1. 
100 do. Trieste lo. SPF 
100 do do. do. FF 


18 boxes Maraschino Cordials 
250 Ibs. Coney and Hares-back Wool, for Hatters 
$0 M. English Quills. 


DRY GOODS—by the packa 
ail new styles received per Napoleon, 
9 do. asssorted colored Circassians 
18 do. do. do. Merinos 
5 do. Italian Lustrings 
1 do. 36 inch Cravats 
10 do. Jet black Bombazines 
8 do. Printed border Handkerchief 
2 do. White Diamond Quiltings 
2 do. Furniture Dimities 
2000 pieces Eng!. Brown Shirtings, 33 in. 


entitled to deben- 
{ture. 











3} The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any fe ping manufac- . 
tured in the United States ; several of w are new: 
among which are an Improved Compass,.with a ate 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a Goniom- 


seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others > 


20 cases white and dark ground, fanc and fall Chintz Prints, 
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rature of the week, 2. 77. Maximum of 
tn 2th 29. 57 -Range 0.95 inch. 


the barometer in March, on the 14th, 30. 52—Minimun on 


winds for the month of March were Naitheistesly, including North, during 294 period ef observation ; South- 


easterly, including E, 21; Southeasterly, ineluding S, 494 ; 
The dbservations of the highest atmospherie currents, as 
from. tae Northeastern quarter, 4 ; from the Southeastern, 4; 


and Northeasterly, including W, 
indicated by the clouds ee Pe month, are as follows : 
from the Southwestern, 53 ; from the Northwestern, 25, 








CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
























































Siideatoamesr MONTREAL, L. C. 
Date. & gs gf Wind. Weather. Taermometer.| Barometer. 
oie ees Date. Weather. 
ri ae Tam. 3pm.j7am. 3pin. 
January 1).61 GH 6I S ¢ oudy—rainy morning fan. 1..) 88x 43 x | 29.88 30.43 | rain—fair 
“ 2] 58 67 62 NE os . “ 2..1 10 23 30.63 -62 | fair 
of 8! 57 67 6) E oy «, 3..} 17. 31 41 -33 
se 4) 58 62 Gi} NE jrain se 4..) 35 49 04 -06 rain—cloudy 
te 5] 55 62 61 +. |cloudy—drizzle © 6.4) 83 23 «13 29.97 — 
“ 6) 55 73 Gay . W ffair <¢ 6..] 87 a3 29.84 82 | fair 
ss 7) 47 70 SW. |cloudy—rain at night ¢.7,.] 18 15 30 30.02] .. 
“ & 64 48 43 NW ee ‘6 $..) 23 30 9. 29.88 +n 
‘sé 9 46 57 dl SW {fair :  8..} 3 38 54 -52 oe 
ss Wj} 42 42 2 W jcloudy—a little snow © 10..] 31 33 48 < 3 ere 
“ 1h} 20 35 «63h oe ae ¢- 29 12 4 89 -96 hn 
“se 12] 30 32 42 fair 12 3 14 -96 98 | snow—fair- 
ss 13] 88 48 48 $8 - jcloudy—rain at night “ 13,.] 21 28 -92 S18 Wer 
sé 14] 48 53 40 W s|cloudy—drizzle * 14...) 19 5 -67 -89 | .. —fair 
ae 13) 49 49 49 E %% 6 15 9 12 48. 30,21 ou a teie 
6 16; 58 60 32 SW | .. —rain in morning *¢ 16...) 20 25 -24 29.47 oe ee 
+s 17} 88 42 37 N ae se 17 19 2 30.33 30.25 fair 
s6 18} 30 52 42 -- — flair “ 18..) 14 3 29.95 30} .. 
s8 19} 33 48 45 NE se ss. 20 2 13 30.76 45 » 
ts 23 <2 47 5D ‘ hi ** 20..) 23 34 18 -04 | fair—snow 
bi 21} 44 68 54 8 as ss 31 32 40 29.79 29.87 oe 
‘s 22) 32. 64 85 oo oe $6. 22,.] 37 20 87 16 ee 
¢ 23; 50 Gi 46 ee “© 23..) 27 32 30.20 30.17 os 
* 24f 60 56 G1 N cloudy—drizzle $6 24. .) 28 43 me! O61 as 
se 23, 46 56 48 Ww ee Ss 25..1.29 30 29.33 29.34 | snow 
bd 26} 38 48 43 K fair | 98.1.3 ll 30.30 30.38 | fair 
ta 27; 40 58 46 8s es cr97. 1 @ 19 37 2 es 
a 28, 44 60 47 KE % Sa051° 6 li 12 27 oe 
“ 29} 52 60 56 0 cloudy—rain ** 29,.1 6 4 36 -18 | .. 
“ 30] 62 61 38 ~ ruin—hazy rain at night s¢ 30...) 10 23 29.84 29.87 | snow—fair 
a 31] 56 64 60) SW Icloudy—drizzle at night “< 81.4 0 1) -93 30.01 | fair 
CATE ARISTON LORE oh VE eidiiiieidnemens 
DEATHS. 


Yesterday, after a tedious iltneee, Jane Nicout, wife of - John 
Denison, Jr. in the 26th year of her age. 

In Havana, on the 6thinst. Jamzs Bownotn, Esq. of Boston 
eldest son of the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, aged 38 years. 


¥ morning, Perer WestTeRve.t, son of Jobim Van 
Bree aed is saan A : 


On the 26th erg ag he at Paré, nape Mr Jamus Lovson, of 
Arbroath, Scotland, in the 23d_-year of his age. 

PR abongerogy seared of his pet, which was occasioned by a 

ten pein tage an attack = ry ge 

oo.  auieen verde ayo pa distressing to a large circle o 
friends, whose had won. - 

My gee ing, yer a short and painful ilincss, Wa... Syxers, 
= at year late from England, and formerly of the New 

William street. 

Soe, 22d ult. Jane Hveugs, wife of T. 8. Brown, 
, a ist, Frances A. Horrman, wife 


Yesterday, after a linger iliness, Stuart Mo.wan, Jr. 
im the 7th yoar of his age. . , 


Yesterday afternoon, Jonn H. Maspert, aged 45 years. 


.On Monday mornin; ng Marrua Cuurcn, daughter of James 
W. Otis, aged 5 mon 
Po es morning, 2d April, of consumption, Mrs. ELranor, wife 
of Thomss C. Hurlick, in the 31st year of her age. 
aun the evening of March 28, Mrs. Carouine, wifeof Andrew 


Early this morning of consumption, Mrs. SKERRETT, formerly 
of Athy County, Kildare Ireland. 


At Rome, on the 15th of Januar ny ont asl, of consumption, Wi- 
Liam Henry Exuiotrr, of New-York, in the 22d year of his 


age. 
we Lag yee morning, ALrrep ALEXANDER, infant son of €aptain 
m 


At thecal Virginia, aged 75, ApRanAM Maury, a 
soldier of the Revolution. 





Report or Deatus—Week ENDING Sarurpay, Marcu 30. 
Between the ages of 


$0 and 100— 1 | 50 and 60— 310 and 20— 3 
80 and 90— 0/40 and 50— 8] 5 and 10— 2 
70 and 80— 5/| 30 and 40—11 | 2 and 5—10 
60 and 70— 5/20 and 30—16| 1 and 2— 6 








Of and under one year, 32—Total, 102. 













manytane ber hi ttte 
weeee Be * 1 


Fee e eres sone eeee 


| Qld sevens . 
con AB idee 7 


Suicide.... ..0+.eeeseeee 
‘abes mesenterica....... 1 


Hee eee cess rere 


Unknown .«.......+..... 2 
cough 














covecsee I 


ABM. D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 






WANTE D, 
1 200 MEN, and 100 HORSES and CARTS, to work 
onthe Troy and Bennington M’Adam Turnpike. Apply to 
WALLACE & ANTHONY , 86 North 
Seconi street, Troy. 


Xr TOWNSEND & : DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed: + oye a 

lishment to Hudson, under the name of (wilboul op 

offer som su) ply Rope fo uired | hou pie 
for incl lanes of Rail is at the s sont notios 

deliver them in any ofthe principal cities in the U. 

As to the-quality of for, the Mae are referred to J.B. 

Jervis, Eng. M. & H.R. R , Albany ; or James Ar- 
chibald, Engineer Hudson ond Delaware Canal and Rail- 


a6 3t 





road Company, Carbondale, Luzerne County, Pennsyl 
vania. 
Hudson, Columbia County, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. £31 tf 








MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND 
Register of Inventions and Improvements. 


(<p To the Mechanics. of the United States. 
—lIn this populous and enlightened country, almost every 
description of persons can obtain knowledge and amuse- 
ment, connected with their peculiar pursuits, through the 
Medium of the Journal or Magazine especially devoted to 
their interests. The Theologian, the Farmer, the Philo- 
sopher, the Sportsman, and even the Pluugh-Boy, has each 
his journal, where he can find a record of the passing 
events of the day, connected with his peculiar avocations, 
and recreation. Hitherto, the Mechamcs (who form a 
large and most important portion of the community) have 
had no Journal to which they could turn, with the certainty 
of finding. that information they desire—no periodical, of 
which they could with confidence say, 

“THIS 18 OURS, AND FOR Us.” 

In the lupe that the attempt to supply such a want, ata 
price so snags as to be within the reach of all, will 
meet with your active su) upport, the subscriber proposes to 
publish on the first day of each month a “ Mechanics’ M 
azine.” It will contain a well digested seleetion of t 
most useful and interesting articles from the London Me. 
chanics’ Magazine, London Register of Arts and Sciences, 
Repertory of Inventions, Library of Useful Knowledge, 
jeutaah of the Franklin Institute, and other works connec- 
ted with the Arts and Manufactures published in this 
country and in Europe, accompanied with numerous well 
executed engravings. Its will be open for the com- 
munications of all, and especially for those of the Practical 


Artisan, to whose interests it will be more particularly 
devoted. 


The “ Mechanics’ Magazine" will contain also a 
somes of the occurrences of the month, Scientific and ie 
erary, Reviews of Books, Anecdotes, Economical Rece 0 
Reports of the state of Mechanics’ Institutions, and r 
Scientific Societies in this and other countries. 

& In order that the work might be produced to the 
entire satisfaction of those for whom it is designed, and 
with credit to myself, I have secured the aid of a gentle- 
man who was for several years engaged in publishing 
the London Mechanics’ Magavine—a work of great merit 
and extension, and which Dr. Berkbeck, the ‘President of 
the London Mechanics’ Institution pronounced as the most 
valuable gift the hand of science ever offered to the Artizan, 

Each succeeding number will contain 64 pages, handsome 
ly printed, and attached in a neat cover. Six numbers 
will form a volume, for which an Index and Title-page will 
be supplied, and also a Portrait of some distinguished Me- 
chanic, as a Frontispiece. 

Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. 





D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street, New-York. 








